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HREE months ago buyers of a syndicate, 

including a large number of the best known 

dry-goods firms in the country, were sent into the 

market with instructions to buy not- 

Let the more than 50 per cent. of their usual 

Buyer Buy. purchases. We are told that these 

instructions were given the New 

York representative of the syndicate a month be- 
fore the buyers arrived. 

We did not know that there had been any 
concerted action taken by the dry-goods trade of 
the United States, but we do know that the mer- 
chandise men have given out orders to all buyers 
to cancel orders wherever possible and to buy as 
little as possible. 

This is the situation, and while it will have 
a temporary effect on the market, it will act as a 
boomerang in the near future, and with stocks all 
over the country depleted, buyers soon will be 
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compelled to purchase and purchase heavily. And 
then there will be such a scramble that prices will 
naturally go higher. 

It is a great mistake for the merchandise 
men to believe that by holding off in their pur- 
chases they can force a reduction in prices. Cost 
of production, as a matter of fact, is going higher, 
and any interference with the orderly distribution 
of goods to-day means a disorderly distribution 
in the near future. 

Every live buyer knows that to keep up the 
interest in his department he has got to show 
goods. The fundamental success of a depart- 
ment in any line rests upon the attitude of the 
buyer. If he shows an optimistic spirit, and his 
stock reflects that spirit, the feeling is infectious, 
and the selling staff reflects the buyer’s attitude. 
Unfortunately the situation is such that the buyer 
is helpless. The orders affecting a department 
come from the men higher up. 

In the effort to break the wholesale market, 
the retailer is doing himself a much greater harm 














because with smaller stocks, incomplete lines, 
fewer novelties, no freshness, snap and progress- 
iveness in his displays, he is weakening his posi- 
tion with the public and stultifying his good will, 
for the woman who shops and fails to find what 
she wants—either the size, style or color—is not 
only disappointed but resentful. 

Let the buyer buy. Give him free rein to 
purchase now, when the chances of. securing best 
lines, prices and deliveries are his. 


HE trend of factory management which gives 

representation to employees in the conduct 
of the work in an industrial enterprise, is not a 

theory, a new notion or a move- 
ment. In its present highest de- 
veloped form there is being estab- 
lished a factory solidarity and 
esprit de corps among employees 
which gives promise of bringing labor and its 
wage disturbances to a more normal and har- 
monious condition than ever existed before. 

While there are several kinds of plans of 
empleyees’ representation, they may all be re- 
duced to three general types. The first type 
divides the employees into voting groups with 
mere representation. The second is known as 
the “governmental” type, the employees compris- 
ing the senate while the management forms the 
cabinet or executive authority. 

The third type is the joint organization type 
where the employees’ elected representatives and 
the management’s appointees form joint commit- 
tes or councils according to the needs of the 
plant. The disputes or grievances are referred to 
a court for final adjudication. 

As the trend of factory management seems 
to be toward the joint organization type used in 
the clothing crafts, it may portend that this type 
has, in the short while of its trial, progressed 
farthest in making most effective the employees’ 
interest in production, in wages and in working 
conditions, and at the same time has rendered 
more effective the employers’ interest in the 
human element in industry. 


Trend of 
Factory 
Management. 


A VIEW OF WORLD CONDITIONS. 


B. BALDWIN, upholstery and rug buyer 

¢ for Snellenburg’s, Philadelphia, returned 

recently from a trip around the world, in which 

he visited England, France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, India, China and Japan. 

While the object of Mr. Baldwin’s trip was 

primarily the buying of goods for his own and 








several other departments, he had an exceptional 
opportunity to observe conditions abroad with 
particular reference to the textile industries. 

In England he found conditions very good 
in spite of some labor agitation. Every textile 
mill and manufacturing plant was filled with 
work for months to come, making deliveries hard 
to get, although the difference in exchange works 
out to the advantage of the American buyer. 
While in England he noted an article in the Lon- 
don Times reporting the vast commercial organi- 
zation formed for a study of trade conditions 
throughout the world. The world was divided 
with great precision into districts, with special 
organizations in each district and with a trade 
ambassador in charge, who reports to a board in 
England, particularly with regard to work and 
prices, enabling that country to compete favor- 
ably with the world, or to know the reason 
why. 

Fhe lace curtain industry in France, he ob- 
served to be rapidly reviving, plenty of laces be- 
ing obtainable, but the greatest drawback was in 
securing nets. The textile industry in general is 
fast coming back. Manufacturers who ceased 
operations during the war are recovering quickly, 
and many firms already have their representa- 
tives in America. In both England and France 
the cost of living has more than doubled, but he 
found food plentiful. Labor has advanced prac- 
tically in proportion to the percentage of wage 
increase in America. 

In Belgium the people are working with 
great vigor, all being anxious to work and not 
particular as to how many hours they work each 
day. 

In Italy upholstery mills are operating on a 
part-time basis, with a shortage of raw materials 
and deliveries promised for months ahead. Liv- 
ing expenses, as observed by Mr. Baldwin, are 
comparatively cheap. 

In the Far East he found considerable busi- 
ness activity. 

In India money was plentiful. While there 
is some unrest in the hill stations, the centers of 
this country were quiet. The jute mills in Cal- 
cutta are doing an enormous business. 

In China he found people most fair and 
honest in their business relations. 

In Japan he found prices high. Here he also 
found many beautiful things of interest, which 
will be subsequently exhibited in his department. 

In no part of the world, he reports, did he 
find anyth'ne but good feeling toward America. 
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TODAY’S: TASK 











Br mayqOR the past month there has been a great deal of idle 
<A : , : 

| speculation with regard to business, past, present and 
CF beg) future. Indeed, the general topic has been conditions 
ee rather than goods. 

And what has it all accomplished? 


NOTHING. 


Yet there is and has been a tremendous need for the individual 
buyer or seller to do some very vital things. First of all he must 
realize that no matter what may happen in a month, six months, 
or a year from now, the big question for him to settle is what is he 
going to do NOW, and from now on. 


Business is NOT GOING TO STOP. This thought must 


be thoroughly absorbed. 
It is not going to stop. But it must be stabilized, and this can 
be brought about only by first stabilizing the individual. 


The tangible factors on which. stabilization. can be based are 
chiefly three: money, materials and human needs. 


Of MONEY there is no dearth, but on the contrary, a general 
condition of financial prosperity. 


With regard to MATERIALS, there is a condition of UNDER- 
PRODUCTION and an ACCUMULATED DEMAND. 


The final factor, however, is the determining influence around 
which all business must revolve; that ofp HUMAN NEEDS. It is 
the most difficult to measure, weigh or calculate, but it is also the 
most definite and the most positive of the three mentioned. 
Human needs continue no matter what other conditions may 
atise. They go on with tireless, ceaseless continuity and they will 


go on FOREVER. 


This, then, is our present task. To meet today’s CONDI- 
TIONS, to keep up today’s ASSORTMENTS, to do business today, 
to hold fast to the PRESTIGE of REPUTATION, and to BUL- 
WARK the FUTURE by the results of today’s ACTIVITIES. 
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A TRIBUNAL ON WORLD COMMERCE 


A World-Wide Commercial Enterprise the Need for Which Has Been Emphasized by 
Conditions Developed During and as a Result of the World War. 


HE work of setting up the machinery of the 

newly organized International Chamber of 
Commerce is under way in temporary head- 
quarters at 33 Rue Jean-Goujon, Paris. 

The international chamber will undertake 
to cover a very broad and helpful field. Some 
idea of the extent of its plans may be gathered 
from the points included in the program of the 
conference, some of which are as follows: 

To make import and export trade easier. 

Safeguard international trade against un- 
necessary waste and fraud. 

Standardize international documents, prac- 
tices and laws affecting commercial intercourse. 

Remove international friction, much of 
which begins with commercial differences. 

Increase the total production of the world, 
and make the product available to the people of 
the world. 

Increase the mutual profit in international 
transactions, thereby promoting international 
friendship, which is the basis of peace. 

Cultivate personal friendship between busi- 
ness men and bankers of different nations, thus 
reducing prejudice and misunderstanding. 

The constitution of the new organization 
provides for a board of three directors and three 
alternates selected by each of the countries rep- 
resented. The American directors are John H. 
Fahey, formerly president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, of Boston; Wil- 
lis H. Booth, of New York; Edward A. Filene, 
of Boston. The alternates are: Harry A. 
Wheeler, formerly president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, of Chicago; 
William Butterworth, of Moline, Ill.; Owen D. 
Young, of New York. The board of directors 
has the authority to admit business organizations 
in countries that apply for admittance, and can 
select a limited number of additional directors 
from countries not already represented on the 
board. 

Among other progressive plans, the Paris 
conference adopted a resolution calling for the 
establishment of a customs tariff of the allied 
nations according to a common nomenclature. 
This resolution further recommends to the inter- 


ested governments the establishment of a techni- 
cal commission to unify customs regulations in 
the allied countries. 

The revoking of import and export prohibi- 
tions as soon as the internal conditions of each 
country allow was advocated by resolution. 

An important action was taken by the inter- 
national chamber in establishing a central bureau 
of international statistics for the purpose of col- 
lecting, centralizing, analyzing and interpreting 
statistical information for the business interests 
of the world. To that end a degree of uniform- 
ity, a classification of statistics and methods of 
determining value was recommended to the vari- 
ous nations. 

The following recommendations were made 
to all countries: 

To hasten the utilization of hydro-electrical 
power in every possible way. 

To hasten the carrying out of the measures 
which tend to have mineral fuel used in the most 
scientific and economic way. 

To develop to the utmost the coal resources 
of the world. 

The special consideration of allied nations to 
the distribution of excess products to allied na- 
tions during the period of reconstruction is urged 
in a resolution. 

The conference went on record as distrust- 
ing Germany’s intentions to fulfill her obligations 
to the allies as accepted by her in signing the 
treaty at Versailles. 

The resolution, presented by A. J. Hobson, 
chairman of the British delegation, and seconded 
by Chas. F. Coffin, on the American delegation, 
after stating that the reconstruction of France, 
Belgium and Italy is the most urgent question 
before the meeting, set forth, that within the 
opinion of the convention, Germany has failed 
to reduce her army as promised by the terms of 
the treaty and has given no evidence of intention 
to do so; and concludes by urging upon the gov- 
ernments of the allied nations that no further de- 
lay from the German government be tolerated. 
Copies of this resolution were sent to the Pre- 
miers of the five allied nations represented in the 
convention. 
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A PANEL EXPRESSING A NEW ART DEVELOPMENT 


The work of Adolfo Best-Maugard, a Mexican painter. See article on page 51. 














Mexican lace design. 


THE ELEMENTS OF AZTEC DESIGN 


The Work of a Mexican Artist Who Went to His Own C ountry to Discover Its National 
Character in Design and Found a Wealth of Material Applicable, Not Only in the Painters’, 
but in the Decorative Field. 


ECENTLY at Knoedler’s Art Galleries there 
was an exhibition of the work of Adolfo 
Best-Maugard, at which there was presented to 
the art world something decidedly new in the 
working out of design and color. 

In order to appreciate just what Best-Mau- 
gard’s work stands for, it is necessary to relate 
his experiences in obtaining the basic materials 
for it. 


For several years he studied and worked in 
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Paris, doing the usual sort of work, inspired less 
by anything original in himself than by what the 
other painters of his time were doing. Finally, 
becoming convinced that the incentive to really 
good work in the art field should come from a 
man’s home soil rather than from the schools of 
a foreign country, he returned to Mexico. This 
was in 1914, during the height of the Futurist 
insurrection. 


While he was groping for new ground upon 





A collection of motifs in Mexican art suitable for use on decorative fabrics. 

















which to build a foundation for an art of his 
own, he was called upon to do some work for 
Professor Franz Boas, of Columbia University, 
New York, who was composing a large treatise 
on Aztec archeology. The two thousand illus- 
trations that Best-Maugard made for this book 
necessitated his studying Aztec esthetics exten- 
sively, and while doing so he realized that he had 
stumbled upon a fund of really new materials. 
With the permission of the Minister of Edu- 
cation, he was able to set to work over five thou- 
sand girls in the technical schools of Mexico 
City. He instructed them in the formulas of 
Mexican art, explaining the different motifs em- 
bodied in the ancient Aztec art and the modifica- 
tions brought about by Spanish and Chinese in- 
fluences. With this groundwork these ‘girls made 
innumerable sketches, creating new combinations 
in accordance with the figures and ornaments 
found on old pottery, mats, and the other decora- 
tive objects of Old Mexico. The work of these 
girls when completed and analyzed was found 
to contain the true Mexican spirit, coupled with 
all that is good in primitive Aztec design. 
Working from this foundation, Best-Mau- 
gard began to create his own personal art, and he 
has been successful in making designs which con- 
tain all of the tropical spirit of Mexico, the 
primitive temperament of the Aztecs, modified by 
Spanish and Chinese influences. His work is in- 





Typical exposition of the new Mexican art. 








teresting because it brings forward something 
which heretofore, except in rare instances, has 
been entirely overlooked and is therefore novel 
enough to create interest in fields where novelty 
is an essential attribute to every scheme of design. 

Mexican art, as conceived by this man, bears 
a faint resemblance in atmosphere and in color- 
ing to good Persian art. Of course, it is more 
crude in its handling of line, but this fault—if it 
is a fault—will undoubtedly be looked upon by 


‘sonre as a delightful naiveté or modified and 


smoothed over when some of the artist’s thou- 
sands of sketches are used in the design of cre- 
tonnes and other decorative fabrics. _ 4 
Best-Maugard has used this new art in the 
designing of costumes for ballets for Mme. 
Pavlowa, Bolm, and ‘several other theatrical rep- 
resentations. Also he has used the color schemes 
in Mexican art in a decorative way, and it is his 
claim that this new art offets to the decorator 
untold possibilities for design and for the plan- 
ning of color schemes where it is desirable to get 
just a little way away from the’ usual in interior 
decoration without adopting something bizarre. 





TWENTY PATTERNS—FOUR WIDTHS. 
HE Austrian shade cloth produced by Geo. 
Royle & Co. is now made in twenty patterns 
and four widths, 42, 50, 60 and 72 inches. A 
typographical error in their August advertising 
quoted the greatest width made as 70 inches, in- 
stead of the correct dimension, which is 72. 
Austrian shade cloth is having a considerable 
vogue as a fabric decorative unit for various 
room schemes, it being pleasingly adaptable for 
bedspreads, bolsters, lambrequins, table-runners, 
as well as its well known serviceability for cer- 
tain drapery purposes. 





CHANGES IN SELLING FORCE. 
HANGES in the selling force of S. W. 

Heim & Co., affecting both location and per- 
sonnel of the Boston, Chicago and San Francisco 
offices, are as follows: E. E. Roebling is now rep- 
resenting them at 420 Boylston Street, Boston; 
Norman T. Hans, 1507 Heyworth Building, Chi- 
cago, and T. P. Coyle, Bankers’ Investment 
Building, San Francisco. 

At these locations, together with the sales- 
room in New York, sample lines of decorative 
lace work, nets, casement cloth and other curtain 
materials are displayed. 
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SELL WALL-PAPER STYLE—NOT PRICE 


HIS year the wholesale price of wall-paper 

has, thus far, been increased approximately 
80 per cent., and the indications are that before 
the year is out there will be a further increase. 
Every one is familiar with the reason for this 
raise in price, so there is no value in dwelling 
upon it here. Adding to this the necessary in- 
crease for enlarged overhead for the dealer, due 
to increased rents and larger-salaries paid to his 
employees, wall-paper will be presented to the 
public this year at perhaps the highest prices it 
has ever reached. This presents a genuine prob- 
lem to the retailer, who must place his goods 
before the consumer at these 
new prices. 


ateness, etc. And he can do so with a clear con- 
science, knowing that the qualities of the goods 
will back up his strongest assertions about them. 

Wall-paper manufacturers, laboring under 
serious difficulties, have succeeded in creating 
lines of papers of real artistic beauty; paper fit 
to adorn the walls of the best homes in the coun- 
try. There are designs in every period, in every 


-possible combination of colors, which are bound 


to please the most discriminating buyer. These 
are the facts upon which the wise dealer will 
dwell. They are the facts he will embody in his 
advertising and in his selling talks. They are the 
basis for his advice to his 
salesmen, which will be, “Sell 





It is a fact, however, that 
even at this increased cost, 
wall-paper is still by far the 
cheapest respectable wall-cov- 
ering on the market. In this 
the intelligent dealer will see 








your customer on quality, not 
on price, and you will then 
have created a satisfied cus- 
tomer, who will’reward you 
with further business.” 
There will be a few deal- 


a solution of the problem be- 
fore him. He will see that in 


Even at the increased cost, wall- 
paper is still the cheapest respect- 
able wall-covering on the market. 


ers who will hold off buying 
stock, laboring under the idea 


his selling plans and in his 
presentation of wall-paper to 
his customers, he can afford to do as every high- 
class dealer has done for years, namely, ignore 
price entirely. To the farseeing dealer who de- 
sires to raise his business above a cheap merchan- 
dising plane, the principal selling point for wall- 
paper has been its beauty, not its cheapness. The 
public knows that wall-paper is cheap. What it 
is interested in knowing is, is wall-paper beau- 
tiful? And if the public is convinced that it is 
beautiful it will buy, and buy largely, regardless 
of increased cost. 

So this year, more than ever, the dealer 
should dwell upon wall-paper’s beauty, appropri- 
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that there is going to be a 
sudden drop in price and that 
later they can buy for much less than they can 
buy to-day. Their attitude would be correct were 
the present prices of wall-paper inflated by 
manipulation or any of the devices sometimes 
used in other fields. But the price of wall-paper 
to-day is based on two unchangeable things, the 
most important of which is the extreme shortage, 
and therefore the high price of all materials, and 
secondly, the increased cost of labor, which at 
the present writing shows no sign of being less- 
ened. Therefore, now is the time to buy. Later, 
instead of the prices being lower, the chances are 
that they will be considerably: higher. 


1 








PROTECTION NEEDED FOR OUR DYE- 
STUFFS. 

HE necessity for Congressional action to pre- 

vent foreigners from taking out patents in 
this country and never utilizing them, thereby 
preventing us from using the process or in any 
way infringing upon them, was emphasized by 
F. E. Atteaux, president of the Boston dye firm 
of F. E. Atteaux & Co., who has just returned 
from his third trip, in eleven months, to Europe. 

In an interview with a representative of this 
magazine, Mr. Atteaux said: “America is fast 
becoming independent of Europe in the matter of 
dves, but to insure greater expansion of this key 
industry, our government should take steps to 
prevent foreigners, and some Americans, taking 
out patents here and never attempting to produce 
the goods. Foreigners take out a patent to pre- 


vent an American from doing so, and then they 
go back home and produce the goods, and we are 
forced to buy from them. 

“Until this condition is remedied, American 
dve manufacturers will be handicapped in bring- 





ing out new inventions and then when they apply 
for patents find out that patents have already 
been granted for a similar process but never 
used. 

“England has passed a law providing that if 
patents are not made use of in a year, they lapse 
and others are entitled to use them or similar 
processes, and not be subject to violating an- 
other’s patent. An honest effort must be made 
by the one taking out the patent to show that he 
is going to use it in the country where it is taken 
out. France has a similar law, but it is not nearly 
as effective as the English law. The Germans 
were chief offenders in the situation in America 
and France. By its law, England has given home 
industry a chance to grow. We have nothing to 
fear from Germany in the way of competition. 
I have made a thorough survey of conditions 
and I do not believe that they have 25 per cent. 
of their pre-war intermediates. If the German 
mark were nearer 10 cents in American money 
than 2 cents, American firms could sell inter- 
mediate rights in Germany. The lack of coal 
is the crux of the situation in Germany. Her 
dye plants are intact, but they have no coal to 
make dyes from. The Alsace-Lorraine fields 
have been taken away from her and she must 
supply the Allies some two million tons of coal 
a month. The Germans admit that they do not 
expect to get back 75 per cent. of their pre-war 
dye trade. 

“The American public should get rid of the 
idea that our dyes are inferior to German or 
English makes. To be sure we have not arrived 
at the place where we can produce a substitute 
for all of the color shades and tints, but we are 
rapidly approaching the place where we can call 
ourselves independent. We are able to make the 
standard colors just as good as Germany.” 

His recent trip makes the fiftieth for Mr. 
Atteaux since he first journeyed abroad. 





NEW GLEDHILL FACTORY. 

T COHOES, N. Y., James A. Gledhill Sons 

& Co., Inc., have erected a new wall-paper 
factory which is, in every particular, a model 
plant. They are equipped with every facility for 
turning out papers of all grades, and the new line 
they are placing on the market is quite up to any 
offered under the Gledhill name, which, by the 
way, has been associated with the wall-paper in- 
dustry for four generations. 





The illustration on the left shows an extraordinary batik 
panel by the Javan Studios. 
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WHAT ABOUT PRICES AND STOCKS? 


HEN a man sets out to measure a thing the 

accuracy of his result will depend, in a 
very large degree, on the accuracy of his unit of 
measurement. An imperfect yardstick, or a 
faulty two-foot rule, can hardly be expected to 
produce an accurate measurement, so in any at- 
tempt to forecast the future movements of any 
line of manufacture it is first of all absolutely 
necessary that the basis of measurement be rea- 
sonably accurate. 

Merchandise men as a class have been prone 
to measure possible conditions in connection with 
the manufacture of upholstery fabrics with the 
same yardstick of thought by which they ap- 
proximate conditions in the clothing and dry- 
goods notion fields. They reason, apparently, 
that because there has been a weakening of prices 
in the manufacturing branches of these indus- 
tries, all dry-goods manufactures may be ex- 
pected to suffer a relative weakening along price 
lines, and coached and impelled by the merchan- 
dise office, many buyers of upholstery and 
kindred fabrics have coincided with their judg- 
ment, even to the extent of cancelling orders al- 
ready placed and postponing their orders which 
are ordinarily placed at this time. 

To our mind such an attitude is not only 
unwarranted, but contrary to outstanding condi- 
tions which govern the upholstery trade. In the 
first place, upholstery fabrics, both in their 
method of production and in their distribution 
to the consumers, are not affected to any serious 
degree by questions of style or season. Most of 
the fabrics we handle are sold as readily in one 
season as in another, and while styles may change 
from period to period, they never go out of date 
in a single season. Furthermore, upholstery fab- 
rics are not made up by the manufacturers and 
piled up in expectation of orders, they are pro- 
duced as a result of orders in the quantities indi- 
cated by the volume of sale. 
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Now, as to the possibilities of a reduction in 
price. We can see no indication of any change 
that would bring about a reduction of price. 
Price reductions are usually the result of two or 
three very definite causes: First, an extraordi- 
nary surplus of unsalable stock ; second, a reduc- 
tion of manufacturing costs or of the price of 
material supplies; third, a serious falling away 
of demand. 

In no instance can we find any sign of any 
one of these conditions; but, on the other hand, 
there are probabilities of a contrary condition be- 
ing brought about. 

There is no surplus of materials which form 
the basic units of manufacture: yarns, dyes, and 
printable cloths. 

The wage agreement of weavers and other 
mill operatives, which expired September 1, will 
assuredly not be revised downward, but there is 
much more likelihood of an increase. With an 
increase of 20 per cent. in the cost of passenger 
transportation, and an equivalent increase in 
freight haulage costs, the manufacturer will be 
compelled to add a percentage of these increased 
costs to the product he manufactures. 

There is nothing to be gained by building 
up a false system of reasoning concerning these 
things. The retail demand can only be met with 
the goods actually on hand. 

We believe that the merchandise man, in 
consultation with the buyer, should make a sur- 
vey of the conditions in the locality where they 
offer goods for sale. If conditions thus discover- 
able indicate a continued demand for goods and 
a condition of prosperous and continuous em- 
ployment, these facts should form the basis of 
calculation by which to measure possible sales 
and the purchase of necessary stocks, and the 
decision should not be influenced by conditions 
in other stocks which bear no relation whatever 
to upholstery goods. 
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GLOSSARY OF UPHOLSTERY TEXTILES 


The Glossary of Upholstery Textiles Presented Herewith Is Republished by Special Request 

of the New York School of Applied Textile Art. We Have Not Attempted to Include All of the 

Names of Fabrics Offered to the Upholstery Trade, Because There Are Many Similar Fabrics 

Offered Under Different Trade Names. Our Object Is Principally to Show the General Types 
in Such a Way That They May Be Examined for Classifying According to Weave. 


(Continued from August UPHOLSTERER. ) 


SATIN—A_ plain texture with a smooth 
glossy face, produced by having the warp threads 
come to the surface and cross two or more of the 
weft threads in series, so that the weft threads 
are entirely concealed. 

SATIN DaMASK—A medium texture of silk 
upholstery covering, having a satin ground with 
a plain woven jacquard figure. Of late years this 
material has also been made reversing the idea by 
having the figure in satin and the ground of plain 
weave. 

SATIN RusseE—A light-weight upholstery 
texture having usually a cotton warp forming the 





Satin Damask. 


ground, and a jute weft which forms the figure 
in a contrasting color. The weave of the ground, 
though coarse, follows the same method as that 
used for satin. 

SHEILA—A fabric so woven as to produce 
two fabrics interwoven together. The body of 
the fabric is composed of two textures, one a thin 
silk gauze, the other a heavy tapestry or chenille 
fabric so arranged that the alternating of the two 
textures assists in forming the pattern. It is re- 
versible, but the two faces differ by reason of the 
fact that the pattern is formed on one face of the 
heavier texture, while the gauze forms the back- 
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ground; on the other face it is reversed, the 
gauze forming the pattern and the heavier mate- 
rial constituting the background. 

SHIKU—A light-weight silk fabric with silk 
warp and a silk weft. The threads of the weft 
are loosely spun and show at frequent intervals 
heavy nubs. and thick places which impart a 
peculiar character to the fabric. Reversible. 

SIcILIAN—A fabric with a silk warp and 
a cotton or linen weft forming a satin ground 
with a plain figure, accomplished by bringing the 
warp threads to the surface by jacquard manipu- 
lation. 

SItK Brocape—An_ upholstery fabric in 
which an unlimited number of colors can be used, 
giving very frequently the appearance of hand- 
embroidered flowers on a plain silk ground. The 
ground has the appearance of a plain rep formed 
by a silk warp and a cotton weft filling thread of 
the same color. The silk weft threads, which lie 
at the back of the fabric when not used on the 
surface, are brought up by jacquard manipula- 
tion to form part of the figures, while still other 
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figures are made by manipulating the warp 
threads. (See Brocade. ) 

SILKOLINE—Trade name for a fine muslin 
fabric with a smooth, glossy finish, both plain 
and printed. 

(To be continued. ) 


IMPERIAL-CAMPBELL DINNER. 
ECENTLY the Imperial-Campbell allied 
companies held a dinner at the Commodore 

Hotel, at which practically every member of the 
sales-staff was present. President George Tait 
addressed them, thanking them for their excel- 
lent record during the past year, and presented 
five handsome silver loving cups to the five men 
who held the sales record of the organization. 
The recipients were John T. Van _ Derpool, 
George W. Steele, W. B. Humphrey, John C. 
Scott and Philip J. Riley. After Mr. Tait’s ad- 
dress, Tynan S. Marshall, vice-president, per- 
sonally offered a cup to be awarded next year to 
the salesman showing the largest increase in his 
sales over the coming season. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF INDUSTRIAL EQUITY 


HE deliberations of the Chamber of Com- 

merce of the United States, reflecting as 
they do the opinions of industrial leaders in all 
lines, are worthy of critical study. Hereunder 
we give the results of two recent referenda, 
the largest ever recorded by the chamber on any 
subject, concerning a feature of the nation’s ac- 
tivities that affects every line of business. 

These referenda were in the nature of a 
platform. governing industrial relations, prepared 
by the committee on public utilities, which was 
named by the chamber’s board of directors at 
the close of the President’s first industrial con- 
ference last October. 

The referendum on public utilities employ- 
ment carried the recommendations of the cham- 
ber’s committee on public utilities. These were 
two in number, and are given as follows, with 
the vote on each: 


The committee recommends that strikes by em- 
plowees of all public service corporations performing 
public service essential to the lives, health, security, 
comfort and well being of the people, should by law 
be explicitly prohibited. For, 1,564; against, 97. 

The committee recommends that suitable tribunals 
should be created by law to adjudicate differences be- 
tween the employees of public service corporations and 
their employers, and that the decisions of such tribunals 
should be final and binding upon both parties. For, 
1,571; against, 100. 


The twelve principles of industrial relations 
advanced by the committee, and the vote on each, 
are given as follows: 


1. Every person possesses the right to engage in 
any lawful business or occupation, and to enter, indi- 
vidually or collectivelv, into any lawful contract of em- 
ployment, either as employer or employee. These rights 
are subject to limitation only through a valid exercise 
of public authority. In favor, 1,675; opposed, 2. 


2. The right of open-shop operation, that is. the 
right of employer and employee to enter into and deter- 
mine the conditions of emplovment relations with each 
other, is an essential part of the individual right of con- 
tract possessed by each of the partics. In favor, 1,665; 
opposed, 4. 

3. All men possess the equal right to associate 
voluntarily for the accomnlishment of lawful purposes 
by lawful means. Th> association of men, whether of 
employers, employees or others, for collective action or 
dealing, confers no authority over, and must not deny 
any right of, those who do not desire to act or deal 
with them. In favor, 1,677; opposed, 4. 


4. The public welfare, the protection of the indi- 
vidual, and sound employment relations require that as- 
sociations or combinations of employers or employees, 
or both, must equallv be subject to the authority of the 
State and legallv responsible to others for their conduct 
and that of their agents. In favor, 1.671; opposed, 4. 

5. To develop. with due regard for the health, 
safety and wrll-heing of the individual. the required out- 
put of industry is the common social oblization of all 
engaged therein. The restriction of productive effort 
or of outout by either employer or employee for the 


purpose of creating an artificial scarcity of the product 
or of labor is an injury to society. In favor, 1,675; 
opposed, 3. 


6. The wage of labor must come out of the product 
of industry and must be earned and measured by its 
contribution thereto. In order that the worker, in his 
own and the general interest, may develop his full pro- 
ductive capacity, and may thereby earn at least a wage 
sufficient to sustain him upon a proper standard of liv- 
ing, it is the duty of management to co-operate with him 
to secure continuous employment suited to his abilities, 
to furnish incentive and opportunity for improvement, 
to provide proper safeguards for his health and safety 
and to encourage him in all practicable and reasonable 
ways to increase the value of his productive effort. In 
favor, 1,679; opposed, 2. 


7. The number of hours in the work day or week 
in which the maximum output, consistent with the 
health and well-heing of the individual, can be main- 
tained in a given industry, should be ascertained by care- 
ful study and never should be exceeded except in case 
of emergency, and one day of rest in seven, or its 
equivalent, should he provided. The reduction in work- 
ing hours below such economic limit, in order to secure 
greater leisure for the individual, should be made onlv 
with full understanding and acceptance of the fact that 
it involves a commensurate loss in the earning power 
of the workers, a limitation and a shortage of th output 
of the industry and an increase in the cost of the prod- 
uct, with all the necessary effect of these things upon 
the interests of the community and the nation. In 
favor, 1,677; opposed, 3. 


8. Adequate means satisfactory both to the em- 
nloyer and his emnloyees, and voluntarily agreed to by 
them, should be provided for the discussion and adjust- 
ment of employment relations and the just and prompt 
settlement of all disputes that arise in the course of 
industrial operation. In favor, 1,668; opposed, 8. 


9. When, in the establichment or adiustment of 
employment relations, the employer and his employees 
do not deal individually, but by mutual consent such 
dealing is conducted by either party through representa- 
tives, it is proper for the other party to ask that these 
representatives shall not be chosen or controlled by, or 
in such dealing in any degree represent, any ontside 
group or interest in the questions at issue. In favor, 
1,568; opposed, 54. 


10. The greatest measure of reward and well-being 
for both employer and employee, and the full social 
value of their service, must be sought in the successful 
conduct and full development of the particular industrial 
establishment in which thev are associated. Intelligent 
and practical co-operation, based upon a mutual recogni- 
tion of this community of interest, constitutes the true 
basis of sound industrial relations. In favor. 1.664; 
opposed, 2. 


11. The State is sovereign and cannot tolerate a 
divided allegiance on the part of its servants. 
the right of government employees, national, state or 
municipal, to be heard and to secure consideration and 
just treatment must be amply safeguarded, the com- 
munity welfare demands that no combination to prevent 
or impair the operation of government or of any gov- 
ernment function shall be permitted. In favor, 1,663; 
opposed, 4. 


12. In public service activities the public interest 
and well-being must be the paramount and controlling 
consideration. The power of regulation and protection 
exercised by the State over the corporation should prop- 
erly extend to the employees in so far as may be neces- 
sary to assure the adequate, continuous and unimpaired 
operation of public utility service. In favor, 1,649; op- 
posed, 18. 
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A NEW ENGLAND KITCHEN OF SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 
AGO. FROM ‘‘WAY DOWN EAST’”’ 


Ten different plans were laid out for this room before a satisfactory arrangement was reached. See text, page 61. 























AN INTERIOR OF 1850-1860 


Living-room in the home of Anna Moore. Scene from D. W. Griffith’s production of “Way Down East.” 











FILMING THE FURNISHINGS OF 


O* THE north shore of Long Island Sound, 
just outside of Mamaroneck, the old Flag- 
ler home, erected years ago, was planned to be 
the most beautiful country home in America. It 
was to have been as distinctive as his Florida pal- 
ace. Then Flagler died. To-day this establish- 
ment has been converted into a moving picture 
studio, and D. W. Griffith, the owner, has pro- 
duced there quite a remarkable photoplay, 
“Way Down East,” based upon the stage version. 

The story of the filming of. this play is in- 
teresting to deco- 
rators and deal- 
ers alike, because 
it shows the fur- 
nishings of the 
New England 
home during a 
period that is 
little recorded, 
1850 to 1860, a 
period in no de- 
gree historic, but 
interesting never- 
theless because 
distinctly charac- 
teristic. It was 
not a period of 
refinement or a 
period of ad- 
vancement, but it 
was in this period that the Roosevelt memorial 
committee was much interested because in the 
furnishing of the Roosevelt home they are trying 
to reproduce the styles of this period. 

Mr. Griffith’s director, in creating these 
scenes, which we have reproduced, visited every 
home of interest from northern Maine to the 
New York line. One hundred and sixty photo- 
graphs were taken, and a study of these photo- 
graphs was made with a view to re-creating the 
essential elements. This was but one of the many 
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A bedroom scene in “Way Down East.” 


1850 


details which has brought the expense of this film 
close up to $700,000, an amount greater than was 
spent upon “The Birth of a Nation.” 

It is difficult to realize fully the amount of 
detail involved. Every piece of furniture, every 
detail of ornamentation has been carefully 
selected and purchased. When this play is fin- 
ished it all goes into one big storehouse. 

“These kind of things,” said Mr. Georg, who 
is in charge of the Griffith department of photog- 
raphy, “we always buy, and our collection to- 
day is a veritable 
museum.” 

With men 
like Sessel, Hugo 
Ballin and Paul 
Chalfin, photo- 
plays under their 
jurisdiction show 
the right kind of 
interiors and con- 
vey the right im- 
pression to the 
public, but these 
magnificent fur- 
nishings are not 
bought, they are 
rented. The film 
company usually 
pays 10 per cent. 
for the loan of 
these pieces. It costs them at this rate a star’s 
salary for the rent of some of the parlor suits, 
rugs, etc. 

The pictures that we show here are not ex- 
amples for us to follow to-day, but they are pic- 
turesque, and notwithstanding the primitive char- 
acter of the furnishings, they carry a vigorous 
appeal. 

It is surprising to learn the amount of care 
spent on this work. The kitchen scene is car- 
ried ou* to the most minute detail—even to the 
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fireplace, with the fire-stained pots and kettles 
hanging above the charred logs that lay across 
the andirons ; even to the Seth Thomas clock, the 
farmer’s saline, and the primitive broom. 
Twelve times this kitchen was laid out complete 
from twelve sketches—twelve different pieces of 
work, each a different design, before one sketch 
was adopted and the scene reproduced as here 
shown. 
“Perhaps,” said one of the decorators on the 
job, “you can appreciate the amount of work that 
has been put into these sets by the fact that an 
entire rehearsal was stopped on one occasion and 





$100 for time charged up to the production while 
we rearranged the scene to get a better pictorial 
effect.” 

All of which indicates the possibilities of 
the film as a potent educational influence for the 
benefit of the home maker. 


H. IRVIN, proprietor of the Kenmore Wall- 

Paper Co., Kenmore, Ohio, will remove 
October 1 to new rooms at 1526 Boulevard. 
These are being specially fitted up and equipped 
to take care of his increased business. The busi- 
ness will be under the name of J. H. Irvin. 
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Examples of booklet and folder advertising 


Tee TAYLOR Carpet Company 








from the Taylor Carpet Co., Indianapolis. 


REGARDING CANADIAN INVOICES. 

HE T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Toronto and Winni- 

peg, Canada, the largest department store in 
Canada and thus one of the most important im- 
porters of goods made in this country, recently 
sent out the following advice to shippers concern- 
ing Canadian invoices: 

“On account of the fluctuation of the mar- 
ket, and the tendency toward lower prices, kindly 
note that the value in the fair market value col- 
umn should show the actual value at time of 
making shipment. 

“Please bear in mind it is the value shown in 
the fair market column as sold for home con- 
sumption, at time shipped, on which duty is col- 
lected. Where value is lower than the selling 
price to the purchaser in Canada, it is necessary 
to have the following notation on the face of 
invoices: Difference in price is due to fluctuation 
of the market between time goods were pur- 
chased and time shipped, and this should be 
signed, as well as the declaration on the invoices.” 





ADVERTISING OF A SPECIALTY STORE. 
HE Taylor Carpet Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
have been making quite a feature of folder 
advertising, these folders varying from a four- 
page envelope stuffer to a sixteen-page booklet. 
These pieecs of advertising are generally illus- 
trated, and the type matter is a direct sales ap- 
peal, with the emphasis laid on the reliable char- 
acter of “Taylor Service.” 

The large folder we reproduce is the inside 
of a sheet, newspaper-page size, which features 
a free city delivery service by auto to out-of-town 
patrons, in which they have been reaching out 
fifty to seventy-five miles, and, where the roads 
are good, even further. 

The linoleum circular is a six-page folder 
featuring the Taylor method of laying linoleum. 
This method consists of first cementing a layer 
of deadening felt to the floor and then cementing 
the linoleum to this layer of felt, the whole opera- 
tion being performed at one time and requiring 
no return call, as is the case where linoleum is 
merely tacked to the floor. We are informed that 
they were recently called upon to demonstrate 
their method to a delegation of mechanics sent 
there from a large city for the express purpose of 
seeing how this work was done. 

The fair held yearly at the State fair 
grounds creates an extraordinary opportunity 
for the Taylor store to reach the farmer, because 
Indianapolis is so central and so dominant as the 
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principal city that the fair attracts a large accend- 
ance yearly. Last year the firm erected a perma- 
nent display building, and they prepared for dis- 
tribution a sixteen-page booklet giving brief 
articles concerning the decoration and furnishing 
of certain rooms. 

The firm’s guarantee, which appears promi- 
nently in all of their advertising and is epitomized 
on their envelopes, is the best possible guarantee 
that any firm could give. It is as follows: “Satis- 
faction guaranteed. No matter what you buy— 
no matter when you buy—no matter what you 
pay—if you are not completely satisfied, tell us— 
we will make it right and you be the judge.” 


LEXANDER JAMIESON & CO. are show- 

ing a new line of printed fabrics that for 
pure artistry in design and color surpass anything 
yet achieved by this progressive house. Special 
effort has been made to produce effects out of 
the ordinary in both foreign and domestic cre- 
tonnes. The result is a comprehensive line 
worthy the attention of the trade generally and 
desirable from a decorative as well as from a 
utilitarian viewpoint. 


P. ZIMMERMAN, 2735 Belmont Street, 

¢ Bellaire, Ohio, is continuing the business 
long conducted by his father, C. R. Zimmerman, 
who died a short time ago. He was recently 
awarded the contract for decorating the high 
school in Bellaire. 





The illustration below shows a reproduction of a hali- 
circular Chippendale dressing-table with carved enrich- 
ments, glass top and triple mirror. 

Ltd., London. 


Made by Robersons, 
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BIRD SKETCHES AND DESIGNS BY HARRY KUENEMANN 








BIRD: MOTIFS FOR TEXTILES. 

N THE opposite page we show two more of 

iiarry Kuenemann’s bird sketches, with a 
conventionalization of the bird as a motif for a 
textile design. 

The bird in the upper left-hand illustration 
is the toucan of Southern Mexico and South 
America. The toucan has a graceful and richly 
colored body, but an enormous bill, pea green in 
color with vermilion splashes on the tip; this, 
with its black body and tail and a bright canary- 
colored collar around the neck, gives the bird a 
striking but grotesque appearance, which prompts 
the designer to lean to the employment of the 
grotesque in the design of this bird as a conven- 
tionalized motif. In the use of the grotesque, 
Mr. Kuenemann points out the desirability of 
employing discretion, and suggests it preferably 
for the more transient forms of decoration, such 
as nursery rooms, where the treatment is ire- 
quently changed. 

The bird in the lower right-hand illustration 
is the giant kingfisher of Australia, commonly 
called the “laughing jackass.” This bird, with its 
picturesque contour and effective coloring, makes 
a strong appeal to the designer. Its buff crest 
and dun-colored breast, dappled tail, and wings 
richly mottled in black and blue, produce a strik- 
ing but harmonious color ensemble. 

The conventional treatment which adjoins 
has been carried out in the Rococo style, pro- 
ducing a design that could be readily adapted to 
a decorative textile. 





SPECIALIZING IN THE HANDICRAFTS. 
N THESE days of industrialism, when the 
world is clamoring for greater and still greater 

production, hand weaving has been naturally 

neglected, and it is difficult to obtain the exclu- 
siveness of weave which springs from the effort 
of individualism. Nevertheless, the Flambeau 

Shops have succeeded in organizing a plant of 

hand looms and weavers, wko are introducinz not 

only the older Colonial patterns, but a number of 
distinctly new textiles for floor coverings. 

They are also acting as an exchange for the 
distribution of the batiks of various craftsmen 
who have no shops of their own or means of dis- 
tributing the work. Some of these are in large 
panels; some in widths for draperies and furni- 
ture coverings, and the whole general collection 
is of the utmost interest to the decorator who 
seeks exclusiveness. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL SILK EXPOSITION 
HE International Silk Exposition is to be 
held in New York the week of February 7, 
1921, under the auspices of the Silk Association 
of America and the Silk Travelers’ Association. 
It is being organized by Charles H. Green, 
one of the best known exposition managers in 
this country, and head of the arts and industries 
division of the Pan-American Exposition of 
1915. 

The International Silk Exposition will pre- 
sent to the public a collection of the most artistic 
creations in silk, and demonstrate its development 
and mechanical achievements. 

The opportunity to exhibit will be by invita- 
tion, which will be extended to the leading pro- 
ducers in every branch of manufacture. 

The object of the exposition is to impress 
the public with the beauty and charm as well as 
the practical value of silk, and there will be no 
exhibits of an obvious advertising nature. It is 
hoped that Japan, China, France, Italy and other 
silk producing countries will cordially support 
the program, which will embrace everything that 
will tend to make an exhibition interesting to the 
user of silks, whether for upholstery purposes or 
for dress silks. 





BUTTON-MACHINE FIRMS COMBINE. 
HE Independent Button & Machine Co., of 
Chicago, manufacturers of the “Handy” 
button machine, dies and button molds, has been 
consolidated with the Illinois Modern Button & 
Machine Co., also of that city. The amalgamated 
concern will hereafter bear the name of the 
Modern-Handy Button Machine Co., with main 
offices at 2401-11 West Ohio Street, Chicago. 
The products of this plant are necessities in 
upholstery workshops and factories as well as to 
upholstery supply jobbers. The merits of the 
button-covering machine, together with its equip- 
ment and supplies, are convincingly outlined in 
the special illustrated catalogue which is sent on 
request. See specimen buttons below. 
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See text on opposite page. 


Reverse side of the small folder shown on the opposite page. 


HOW ONE DECORATOR RECORDS DATA 






A Plan That Is Simplicity Itself Yet Answers All Practical Purposes in a Successful 
, Business. 


E HAVE seen some most elaborate book- 
keeping systems for keeping the record 
of decorative contracts and plans, many of 
them involving several different kinds of colored 
sheets and various forms of printed data which 
were designed to make the contract mistake- 
proof, but, after all are analyzed,the fact remains 
that it is the system of recording the data that is 
usually at fault rather than the blanks provided 
for use as records. 

As an example of the extreme simplicity of 
some methods employed by Charles D. McCor- 
mick, the Cleveland decorator, we are privileged 
to reproduce herewith two of his typical record 
sheets. 

The sheet is of ordinary craft-stock paper, 
10 inches wide by about 40 inches long, folded 
into book pages, 5 by 10 inches, so that the pages 
may be turned over vertically and, when neces- 
sary, both sides of the sheet are employed to take 
care of the necessary number of rooms. The ex- 
amples we illustrate represent the data employed 
in connection with two contracts for decorating 
which run into a good many thousands of dollars, 
and these sheets contained all the working data 
necessary for the handling of the contracts. 

Page 1 of the sheet at the bottom of the op- 
posite page contains the name of the client, the 
name and address of the client’s mother, the 
name of the caretaker, name of another firm as- 
sociated on the contract, the name of the client’s 
secretary and also the name of the chauffeur. 
The other pages are each devoted to a certain 
room of the house, page two, the living-room ; 
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three, library; four, main hall, etc., and on each 
page there is a small clipping of the material to 
be used for wall covering or furniture covering 
with all necessary particulars for identification ; 
the furniture to be supplied as well as the client’s 
own furniture which is to be used in association 
with the new furniture, and also information as 
to whether repairs are necessary ; clippings of the 
wall-paper where wall-paper is employed, and 
alternative suggestions where any are given. The 
reverse side of this sheet is shown at the outside 
of the page. 

With this data, illustrated as it is by actual 
examples, fabrics and wall-paper, Mr. McCor- 
mick has no difficulty in maintaining the speci- 
fications submitted. When the job has been com- 
pleted these folders are filed away in alphabetical 
order together with all correspondence relating 
to the job, and they may be referred to at any 
future time for the information they contain. 

It would be possible, Mr. McCormick says, 
for him to use forms that were partly printed, 
but it is no inconvenience to write in the various 
things, and there are always features about 
printed forms which do not exactly suit all cases. 
By making folders from plain paper just as they 
are required, a large house may be given a suffi- 
cient number of pages to adequately cover its 
needs, and a smaller house can be covered with 
a fewer number of pages. The folded size, how- 
ever, is uniformly maintained, no matter how 
the number of pages required for rooms may 
vary. 

In the illustrations we show, it will be noted 








that each page is devoted to a single room, and 
by spreading the sheet out flat, the various color 
schemes may be viewed as a whole, while those 
which bear a contiguous relation one to another 
may be viewed side by side, a possibility which 
is not presented in any method of recording data 
in a bound book. 

The method is interesting, not only because 
of its simplicity, but also because of its adapta- 
bility for future reference. Because of the uni- 
form size of the folders, a large number may be 
filed in a small cabinet, each record and the cor- 
respondence connected therewith being enclosed 
in an envelope carrying proper identification 
marks. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 

Charles Prinz, who gave up his position with 
the City of Paris Dry Goods Co., San Francisco, 
more than a year ago to engage in the drapery 
business on his own account in the Mission dis- 
trict, and who has been in New York on a busi- 
ness mission for several months, has returned to 
this city and assumed charge of his store again. 

The F. A. Taylor Co. have been delayed in 
getting into their new quarters on the ground 
floor at 318 Stockton Street, San Francisco, but 
the necessary changes have been completed and 
a move from 251 Post Street will be made at an 
early date. The new location is in a high-class 
district, served by a municipal car line, and is ex- 
pected to be an improvement over the present 
one. 

Charles S. Darling, 233 Grant Avenue, San 
Francisco, who represents several Eastern manu- 
facturers in the Pacific Coast territory, has left 
for Los Angeles, accompanied by Frank A. 
©’Connell, who has been his assistant for more 
than a year. A branch office will be opened in 
the southern city for the convenience of the trade 
and this will be placed in charge of Mr. O’Con- 
nell. Kermit Fish has been made assistant to Mr. 
Darling at the San Francisco headquarters. 

Henry Auerbach, C. D. Lobell and Theresa 
De Voto have dissolved partnership at San 
Francisco as the Model Lamp Shade Co. 

Klopstock Bros., manufacturers of uphol- 
stered furniture, have completed the erection of 
a fine factory at Howard and Eighteenth streets, 
San Francisco. The plant represents an invest- 
ment of about half a million dollars. 

C. A. Miller, a well known San Francisco 
decorator, has moved his studio to 3301 Sacra- 
mento Street. 





Harry McMullin, for some time with W. & 
J. Sloane, San Francisco, has made arranzements 
to go with Barker Bros., Los Angeles. 

Ira Bowen, with the John B. Holzclaw Co., 
Los Angeles, has returned from an Eastern trip 
on which he closed a contract for the erection 
and decorating of a fine home in California. 

The Interior Decorating Co. have entered 
the field at Los Angeles, the principals being 
Leon Mazy and E. Mazy. 

The Wilshire Decorating Co., headed by E. 
A. Baker and H. T. Axt, have engaged in busi- 
ness at Los Angeles. 

The Paris Drapery House, of San Diego, 
has opened a branch at 263 Southwestern Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, and is now engaging in busi- 
ness in a wholesale way, putting out a line of 
lamp standards and shades. 

John C. Steffens, formerly connected with 
the interior decorating trade in Los Angeles, has 
taken charge of this department for the Besancon 
Furniture Co., at Long Beach, Cal. 

The Fenwood Co., manufacturers of rattan 
furniture, has moved its factory from Sixteenth 
and Jefferson streets, Oakland, to 3620 East 
Fourteenth Street. John Fenton is president and 
G. J. Sullivan is secretary of the concern, which 
is making a rapid growth. 

I. N. Ament, secretary of the Ashby Furni- 
ture Co., Berkeley, is making a business and 
pleasure trip to Eastern points. 

The G. M. D. Store has been opened at 547 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, by the Graas- 
Mayer-Duncanson Co. It is specializing in rugs, 
draperies and window-shades. 

The Hawthorne Furniture Shops have been 
incorporated at Los Angeles, with a capital stock 
of $100,000, by Charles R. Lockwood, C. S. Hop- 
kins, F. C. Bascom, L. J. Freeman, H. R. Bet- 
singer, C. M. Wright and C. M. Webber. 

The Western Reed Mfg. Co. have been in- 
corporated at Reno, Nev., with a capital stock of 
$25,000, by B. C. Lloyd, C. E. Flagg, and M. 
Savoville. 

W. P. Lipman, merchandise manager for the 
Lipman-Wolfe Co., Portland, Ore., is visiting the 
Eastern markets with a corps of buyers. 

The Culbertson-Grote-Rankin Co., Spokane, 
Wash., will shortly occupy a large addition to the 
building they now occupy, into which they moved 
six years ago. 

At a special meeting of the stockholders of 
the White House, one of San Francisco’s pioneer 


(Continued on page 78.) 
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ROOM AT THE NEW KEITH THEATER, SYRACUSE 
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See text on page 71. 
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A section of the orchestra foyer. 


DECORATIONS OF 


HE art of attaining the illusion of compact- 

ness in a theater auditorium of vast pro- 
portions, seating 2,800 people, has been accom- 
plished to a remarkable degree by the architect 
and decorators of the new B. F. Keith Theater 
at Syracuse, N. Y. The theater has its entrance 
through ‘an eight-story modern office building, 
the main lobby as well as the promenade being 
two stories in 
height, both rich- 
ly decorated, the 
former in gold 
and ivory and the 
latter in panels of 
cream and green 
marble of delicate 
shades. 

In the audi- 
torium, which is 
surmounted by a 
dome from which 
arches, columns, 
panels and mold- 
ings curve down- 
ward through the 
proscenium and 
boxes to carry the 
weight of the theater, the decorators brought in- 
to play an almost daring color scheme designed to 
bring the expanse of space together. The arches, 
columns and panels are richly decorated in old 
gold, ivory, French gray, pale mauve and cream, 
while the walls, which are paneled, are covered 
with an old Italian pattern of black and silver 
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One of the men’s smoking rooms. 


NEW SYRACUSE THEATRE 


brocade. The two large panels, one of which is 
shown in our illustration, are forty feet high and 
thirty feet wide, one on either side of the audi- 
torium. These panels are covered with this black 
and silver brocade, the graceful circles at the 
tops being surmounted by moldings in gold from 
which are suspended overdraperies of ruby vel- 
vet caught up at recu'ar spaces with large ruby 
silk tassels. The 
samecolor scheme 
is carried out in 
the stage decora- 
tions and curtain, 
the latter being 
of ruby velvet, 
with a strip of 
black and _ silver 
brocade, about 
one quarter up 
from the bottom, 
extending across 
the curtain with 
long fringe of 
black and silver. 
Before enter- 
ing the audi- 
torium the deco- 
rator’s art is seen to advantage in the furnishinzs 
of the orchestra foyer, where a rare old console 
of French gold, with a large French clock of 
wrought gold bronze, are the first objects to catch 
the eye. An oval opening, thirty by twenty feet, 
extends through to the ceiling of the mezzanine 
balcony above, and in the center of this opening 








hangs the replica of a magnificent chandelier in 
the Crafts Museum in Paris. From this foyer a 
marble staircase leads to the men’s smoking room, 
which has for its main attraction a large white 
Italian fireplace, before which are grouped pieces 
of furniture of Italian design upholstered in tap- 
estry woven especially for them. The rug is of 
rich red and old blue, while the walls are of old 
ivory. Prints in frames of walnut and gold are 
hung in the panels. In a corner is a standing 
lamp with a shade of cream and black. 

Also leading from the orchestra foyer, but 
from the opposite side, is the ladies’ room, 
reached through a door hung with a ruby velvet 
curtain to harmonize with the foyer. The other 
side of this curtain is lined with fine French silk 
taffeta of burnt orange and cream. The carpet 
in this room.is of soft blue with small old-rose 
figures. The fireplace of old ivory is topped by a 
French mirror, and the mantel holds a French 
gold-and-marble clock, vases and crystal flower 
holders. The furniture consists of a chaise 
longue, settee and chairs painted in old blue and 
cream and upholstered in the same silk taffeta 
that is used at the door and windows. The room 
is paneled in old ivory, no other colors being used 
on walls or ceiling. The wall panels are filled 
with French mezzotints and mirrors of unique 
design. 

In a niche at the top of the stairway, leading 
to the mezzanine balcony foyer, is a large table 
of the Louis XIV period, on-which is a writing 
set of rock crystal flanked on either side by two 
candelabra of old English design. Each is thirty 
inches high, and the arms and standards are 
carved out of separate pieces of rock crystal. 
Each contains seven lights, which are covered 
with shades of soft rose and old lace. 

In another niche, the background of which 
is covered with black and silver brocade, is set 
a sofa with cushions, richly upholstered in red 
Genoese brocade. On either side of this sofa are 
Chinese. jardinieres containing palms. The same 
furnishings and decorative features are repeated 
on the opposite side of the foyer. On the mezza- 
nine floor, as on the orchestra, rooms are pro- 
vided for both men and women patrons, the one 
for men being furnished in the same manner as 
the other previously described. That for women, 
however, is different in coloring and furniture 
design. 

By way of back-stage comforts for the art- 
ists, a large, homey room with a fireplace, pier 
mirrors, and restful furniture has been pro- 





vided. From this room an elevator leads to the 
dressing rooms above. In this, as in all details of 
attractiveness and comfort for both patrons and 
artists, Edward F. Albee, president of the Keith 
circuit of theaters, and his corps of architects 
and decorators have spared no effort or expense. 





HELP THE CHILDREN TO BECOME 
DESIGNERS. 
Winky G. MANAHAN, an art teacher in the 
public high schools, is very much inter- 
ested in establishing art scholarships for the 
benefit of the talented children found among the 
poor of New York City. 

“T have felt,” she says, “greatly saddened to 
see so much talent lying fallow because under the 
proper culture it would be of. specific use to the 
community. This city does a great deal for all in 
an impartial way, but we ought to conserve the 
talent which we frequently discover in a child 
whose parents are unable either to allow him the 
time or the money for advanced technical edu- 
cation. 

“The Hon. F. H. La Guardia tells us that 
you can help us in this work. Will you do so? 
It is vitally necessary to give this technical train- 
ing to the child during its plastic years, and we 
ask your help. Mr. La Guardia tells us that you 
will appreciate the importance of our request.” 

Unquestionably Miss Manahan’s appeal is 
timely, and unquestionably she will get the help 
she needs. All that is required will be for her to 
give us some concrete example of unusual talent 
in a child and it will not be difficult to find some 
manufacturer or some organization that will give 
that child all the help necessary. 

The New York School of Applied Design 
for Women stands ready to offer three scholar- 
ships to the students who have had an art train- 
ing in the New York public schools. We quote 
from a recent communication of this school: 

“We would not in any way desire to pass 
upon competitive papers in a school; we simply 
offer three scholarships to such three students of 
the public high schools whom their instructors 
deem fit to take advantage of the offer.” 

Miss Ellen Pond, the superintendent, is de- 
cidedly of the opinion that stimulus should be 
given the high-school art students to go further 
with their work and to put their training to prac- 
tical use, but this school covers only the girl 
students, not the boys. The School Art League 
is an organization already existing, and Dr. 
Haney will be glad, we are sure, to help. 
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W* ARE called upon frequently to advise 
concerns in the retail field as to the best 
method of engaging managerial and sales help. 
New York is naturally looked to as being the 
field where the greatest efficiency and the most 
up-to-date methods may be found, and whenever 
an out-of-town concern plans a change in the 
method of conducting their department, it is but 
natural that they should aim to model their plans 
after the practice in New York. A communica- 
tion received recently propounded the following 
questions : 

“We are contemplating placing the manage- 
ment of our carpet, rug, and drapery depart- 
ments on a drawing account and commission 
basis of their gross sales, and 
would like to know what would 
be a fair commission basis on 
which to place these men so 
that they would do justice to 
themselves and to the store. 
We are also contemplating put- 
ting the salesmen on a commis- 
sion basis with a guaranteed 
salary in order to give them a 
greater incentive to’ work and 
get more business, and would 
like to know what would be a 
fair commission for the sales- 
men in these departments.” 

Now, to answer these 
questions with regard to the practice in New 
York is a very simple matter, but unless the per- 
son who makes the inquiry is familiar with con- 
ditions in New York, the figures mean very little. 
For instance, it is a well known fact that success- 
ful New York buyers are, as a rule, engaged on 
a system which gives them a certain drawing ac- 
count, and an additional percentage bonus on all 
gross sales over a certain figure. 

In considering a contract a buyer must have 
in mind four possible sources of profitable in- 
come from his services. First, the cash discount 
on the goods he buys, which, in view of the fact 
that it is a reduction of cost, constitutes an in- 
crease in net profit. The second source of 


paid, are de- 
termined by 
four very def- 
inite factors: 
first, discount 
on purchases; 
second, mark. 
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THE SALARY 
QUESTION 


A_ department’s profits, out 
of which all salaries must be 


up; third turnover of stock; 
fourth, yearly increase in gen- 
eral volume of business. 


revenue is the mark-up, which varies with certain 
lines of goods, but out of which must come all 
expenses and also the net profit, which is the re- 
mainder after all expenses have been deducted. 
The third source is turnover of stock. The fourth 
is increase in business shown over the previous 
year. Therefore, the buyer’s earning power, as 
shown by these four factors, is a matter of in- 
volved calculation, but it may be roughly stated 
that all these things combined should net the 
buyer a straight 2 per cent. of gross sales, with 
possibly a little lower percentage on the increase 
over a certain specified figure. 

Salesmen in the rug department have a 
drawing account against a 5 per cent. commis- 
sion on their sales, but in the 
upholstery department the com- 
mission may run as low as 3 
per cent. or even up to 74 per 
cent., dependent upon the sec- 
tion, the character of the goods, 
difficulties of sale, turnover, 
and yearly volume. In some 
cases the salespeople ,are en- 
gaged on a guarantee based 
against a specified commission 
which applies on all sales up to 
the amount against which the 
salary is guaranteed. Over and 
above that amount there is also 
an additional commission fig- 
ured on a slightly smaller basis. In other words, 
the commission basis against which the guaran- 
teed salary applies is made as liberal as possible 
in order that the guarantee may be covered. Be- 
yond that figure the ratio of remuneration is less 
liberal. 

The difficulty in applying New York figures 
to a store situated in some other city, or even to 
another store in New York, is in being able to 
judge between the relative selling possibilities of 
one as opposed with that of another. For in- 
stance, a store with copious newspaper advertis- 
ing might find it possible by reason of location 
and general reputation to do an extraordinary 
volume of business, which even on a compara- 
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tively low commission basis would give the sales- 
men satisfactory remuneration for their services, 
whereas, on the contrary, a store less favorably 
placed, doing less advertising and doing a much 
smaller business, would have to increase the com- 
mission in order to hold the salesforce. 

In every case the percentage of selling cost 
is figured within prescribed limits, beyond which 
a case must be exceptional to permit of any de- 
parture from the rule. In figuring his selling 
costs for an entire department, the buyer, know- 
ing his fixed ratio, say an average of 5 per cent., 
has to take into consideration his entire sales- 
force, and to balance his expensive help with his 
cheaper help. 

“My high-priced salesmen,” said a buyer re- 
recently, “never sell as much in proportion to 
their cost as some of the lower-priced members 
of the force, but they do more for the general 
good of the business and I couldn’t afford to be 
without them ; in other words, while individually 
their percentage of cost may seem high, they are 
a definite part of the department, its make-up, its 
atmosphere, its service, that keeps the whole vol- 
ume of sales at the required level.” 

One of the principal factors in determining 
the earning power of any department force is the 
number of times that the stock can be turned 
during the year. Referring again to the figures 
of New York, we believe that the average turn- 
over of a rug department is five times, an up- 
holstery department three times, and in order to 
maintain even these figures for an entire depart- 
ment it is necessary that some sections turn three 
or four times as fast. 

For the man who is interested merely in 
what others do, these figures contain trustworthy 
information, but figures never tell the whole 
story, and no true comparison can be made with- 
out a knowledge of all the relative facts. 





NEW RULING ON FOREIGN MONEY 
ORDERS. 
NNOUNCEMENT has just been made by 
the United States Post Office, New York, 
Divisionof Money Orders, that thei: Form M-125, 
Table of Equivalents, showing the conversions of 
British incoming international money orders, is 
obsolete. The announcement states that “Great 
Britain has adopted fluctuating conversions, and 
it will no longer be practicable for this office to 
advise patrons in advance of the receipt of a 
money-order list what the equivalent will be. 
Prior to banking British money orders, however, 


if you will inquire by telephone, New York Post 
Office, Division of Money Orders (call Chelsea 
8500, extension 107 or 109), you will be informed 
upon giving the particulars of the orders you 
hold what the correct amounts thereof are in our 
currency. This will avoid erroneous listing of 
the orders by you and by the banks, and the 
necessity in numerous instances of returning the 
orders for correction.” 





A CONVENIENT CATALOGUE. 

NEW catalogue has been issued by the 

National Decorative Co. for the guidance of 
the trade interested in valances, panels and 
draped shades. It is profusely illustrated in half- 
tone, and the sequence of illustrations is such that 
a variety of patterns closely related as to price 
may be viewed at a glance. . 

This book will be found of very material as- 
sistance to the buyer and to salespeople, as the 
reproductions give the design number, the width, 
and general specifications as to fabric, so that the 
ultimate user can make a selection without being 
confronted with prices, which are omitted. 





HAVE ADDED DRAPERIES. 
M. JAMES & CO., well known as import- 
e ers of King’s Scotch holland and O’Han- 
lon’s striped holland, and manufacturers of 
window shades, have added a line of curtain 
draperies. They now import and carry in stock 
a varied assortment of Scotch madras curtains 
and piece goods, English and French cretonnes, 
and an exceptional line of marquisettes and 
scrims. These fabrics, together with their origi- 
nal lines, will be shown on the road by their sales- 
men, and are now attractively displaved in the 
New York salesrooms. 


OST of the large buyers are familiar with 

the lace curtains brought out in the past 
season by the Quaker Lace Co., but those that 
haven’t seen the combination of coarse net back- 
ground with the figure in a weaving of almost a 
shadow lace, should do so at the first opportunity. 


Charles M. Mattson has opened an establish- 
ment for the repairing and upholstering of furni- 
ture at 329 Dean Street, Providence, R. I. He 
also undertakes the manufacture of custom- 
made overstuffed furniture, slip- 
covers, etc. 


mattresses, 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL SEEKS LEGISLATIVE 
JUSTICE FOR TRAVELERS 


IX ARE heartily in accord with the efforts 

being put forward by the National Council 
of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations to get for 
traveling men, as a whole, such aileviation of 
present railroad and income tax regulations as 
will give the traveler a just measure of relief 
from conditions which are obviously unfair. 

The National Council is exerting its influence 
along. several lines, conspicuous among which 
are: First, to obtain a revision of the interpreta- 
tion of the federal regulation with regard to 
traveling expenses ; second, to endeavor to secure 
a system of interchangeable mileage books at a 
reasonable rate which would place the man who 
travels for a livelihood in a different class from 
tourists and those who make occasional trips 
only. Both of these issues are of such import- 
ance to commerce, as a whole, that there should 
be no difficulty in obtaining not only the support 
of the traveling man, but of the wholesaler and 
the retailer, whose interests are inseparabiy 
bound up with his. 

The question with regard to income tax 
regulation is summed up by Samuel Blumberg, 
attorney for the National Council, as follows: 

“Section 251 of the Federal Revenue Act 
provides: ‘That in computing net income, no de- 
duction shall in any case be allowed for personal, 
living or family expense.’ 

“Article 292 of the regulations, which is in- 
tended to interpret section 215 of the Federal 
Revenue Act, provided, among other things, that: 
‘Traveling expenses, as ordinarily understood, in- 
clude railroad fares, meals and lodging, and that 
if the trip is undertaken for other than business 
purposes, such railroad fares are personal ex- 
penses and such meals and lodgings are living 
expenses; but if the trip is undertaken on busi- 
ness, the railroad fares become business instead 
of personal expenses, but the meals and lodging 
continue to be living expenses and are not de- 
ductible in computing net income.’ 

“It is the contention of the National Council 
of Traveling Salesmen’s Association that inas- 
much as traveling expenses, as ordinarily under- 
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stood, include railroad fares, meals and lodging, 
if the trip is undertaken for business purposes, 
the railroad fares, meais and lodging are deduct- 
ible in computing the net income. 

“As an illustration that the contention is 
sound, I refer you to article 118 of paragraph 
1118 of the New York State Income Tax Law, 
wherein provision is made as follows: 

“*Traveling expenses, as ordinarily under- 
stood, include railroad fares, meals and lodging, 
and if the trip is undertaken for other than busi- 
ness purposes, such railroad fares are personal 
expenses and such meals and lodging are living 
expenses, but if the trip is on business, the travel- 
ing expenses, including railroad fares, meais and 
lodging, becomes business instead of personal ex- 
penses. If, then, an individual whose business 
requires him to travel, receives a salary as fuli 
compensation for his services without reimburse- 
ment of traveling expenses, his traveling ex- 
penses are deductible from gross income. If such 
individual receives a salary and is also repaid his 
actual traveling expenses, no part of such ex- 
penses is deductible from gross income and no 
part of such repayment is returnable as income. 
If such individual receives a salary and also an 
allowance for meals and lodging, as, for example, 
a per diem allowance in lieu of subsistence, any 
excess of the cost of such meals and lodging over 
the allowance is not deductible, but any excess of 
the allowance over the actual expenses is deduct- 
ible income.’ 

“You will, therefore, observe that the inter- 
pretation of the New York State Income Tax 
Law is clear and specific and is, in the judgment 
of the National Council, the interpretation which 
should be placed upon Section 215 of the Federal 
Revenue Act of 1918. 

“The inconsistency of the interpretation of 
the Federal Revenue Act, as made by the govern- 
ment, may perhaps be illustrated in the following 
manner : 

“A merchant employs a salesman and ad- 
vances to the salesman his traveling expenses. In 
such a case, the manufacturer may figure the 








monies advanced to the salesman as a general 
and operating expense of his business. The sales- 
man obviously need not make a return for this 
money because he is merely the agent of the 
manufacturer and the amount received by him 
does not enter into his income. On the other 
hand, if the salesman travels on a commission 
basis and advancing his own expenses. is pre- 
cluded under the department’s ruling from de- 
ducting all of his expenses reasonably incident to 
his travel, even though it is clear that the travel- 
ing salesman, working on a commission basis, is 
placed in the position that the longer he travels 
and the more business he procures, the greater 
will be the return to the government and the 
greater his expenses which are not deductible, 
such an interpretation must, in the opinion of the 
National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, be characterized as an absurdity.” 

The bill introduced by Congressman Jaco- 


way, known as H. R. 11729, seeks by Con- 
gressional legislation to so change section 215 of 
the Federal Revenue Act that it may correct, 
beyond the possibility of a faulty interpretation, 
the manifest injustice that the present interpreta- 
tion of article 292 of the regulations now creates. 

It should, however, be borne in mind by all 
traveling salesmen, that it is not only necessary 
to prove that an injustice is done in the present 
method of interpretation, but it is equally neces- 
sary to bring sufficient pressure to bear upon the 
authorities at Washington that their active inter- 
est may be aroused in correcting this injustice ‘at 
the earliest possible moment. We believe that 
this is a matter in which the employers of travel- 
ing salesmen should be as vitally interested as the 
salesmen themselves. Any injustice which con- 
tributes to the discontent of an employee is a 
drag on his efficiency, no matter what may be the 
source of the injustice. 


BAGGAGE LABEL FOR N. C. TRAVELERS 


HE National Council, the organization rep- 

resenting the federation idea in the coalition 

of thirteen commercial traveler associations, has 

done in the past some excellent work, but to our 

mind the best thing they have ever attempted is 

the “baggage label,” to be used by every member 
of every association repre- 


The psychological effect of this label will be 
far reaching. The railroad man will wonder 
what the N. C. stands for, and he’ll not be satis- 
fied until he knows. Baggagemen, truckmen, 
and taxi men will experience a similar curiosity, 
and it will be natural that baggage of this kind 

will be more easily identified 





sented by delegates in the 
council. 

This label will be a label 
identifying the owner of the 
baggage as a National Coun- 
cil member, and will bear its 
particular association 
ber. 


num- 


The council is now made 
up of thirteen 
and each association is repre- 


associations, 


sented at the council meeting 
by delegates. By the new 
plan, every member of every 


affiliated association becomes 





automatically a member of 





in the search for baggage at 
congested points, and will be 
given considerable more re- 
spect in the handling. When 
a traveling man reaches the 
hotel he is supposed to regis- 
ter “John Smith (N. C. 4, 
New York).” The clerk will 
look at the N. C. and wonder 
what it stands for. 

“It stands for the Na- 
tional Council.” 





“What is the National 
Council ?” 

“It is an organization for 
commercial travelers, how 





the council and may affix to 

his baggage the label and the number given to 
his particular association. For é¢xample: the Far 
Western Association, No. 1; the Silk Travelers, 
No. 2; the Lace and Embroidery Travelers, No. 
3, the Upholstery Association, No. 4, etc., etc. 


many it is impossible to figure 
on, but it runs into the thousands. Innumerable 
trades are represented—a great many in the ‘Far 
Western’ and the ‘Southern,’ the ‘Associated,’ as 
well as the strict trade organizations like our 
own—possibly fifty different lines of business. 
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When we register at a hotel we are supposed to 
tack the N. C. and the number to our name, so 
that other traveling men, in looking over your 
book, will-know what National Council men are 
registered and what branch association they are 
affiliated with.” 

This form of registering will be a great con- 
venience to the traveling man who may find him- 
self a stranger at the hotel, and a knowledge of 
the presence of some member of his association 
may be desirable in emergencies. 

Furthermore, men who are-not members of 
the council, in noting by the register the frequent 
reiteration of N. C. and its number, will feel a 
natural desire to know more of the association. 
The mere appearance of the baggage label will 
carry with it a suggestion of service which other 
traveling men would like to secure, and will em- 
phasize the far-reaching character of the organi- 
zation. It will initiate a subtle demand for re- 
spect and consideration and a subtle argument 
for membership. 





NEW COTTON TAPESTRY LINES. 
N THE new line of George Brooks & Sons Co., 
not only the department buyer, but the manu- 
facturer of upholstered furniture will find a col- 
lection of cotton tapestries that is, we-believe, the 
most complete and comprehensive that this firm 
has ever shown. The new designs, of which there 


is an immense quantity, not only cover the con- 
ventionalized floral and foliage effects, but also 
Oriental and Art Moderne effects that make an 
extraordinary showing for practically every pur- 
pose to which fine cotton tapestry can be applied. 

Conspicuous in the line are small diaper re- 
peats suitable for upholstered dining-room furni- 
ture, while some other patterns are illuminated 
with artificial silk. The colors throughout the 
line are excellent, and are for the most part in 
subdued wood tones in accord with the present 
preferred styles in furniture. They are also 
showing a new line of tapestry table scarfs in two 
sizes, together with a comprehensive range of 
the other materials which have been always con- 
spicuous in the line of this firm. 


Lacey DARLING & CO., INC., in addition to 
the lines they have been showing in recent 
seasons, will this season present for sale a com- 
plete line of hand-drawn and hand-embroidered 
scrim and marquisette curtains. These goods are 
manufactured in Japan with the expert charac- 
teristics peculiar to Japanese needlecraft. The 
line consists of full and sash-length panels, and 
curtains by the pair. We are informed that the 


prices at which they will be offered are exceed- 
ingly low for real hand-work, The line will be 
shown in New York and by their salesmen now 
on the road. 




















The illustration above is an example of the advertising cuts of which the Loeb & Schoenfeld Co. 
furnish electros for their customers upon application. The series comprises, at present, about eight 
cuts of different sizes, and they are duplicates of the drapery examples which appear in the firm’s 


advertising in this magazine. 


Particulars concerning the electro service can be obtained upon appli- 


cation to the New York office. 














PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 68.) 
department stores, a 100 per cent. stock dividend 
was authorized, and it was voted to increase the 
capital stock from $1,500,000 to $5,009,000. This 
concern has been engaged in business in this city 
for more than sixty years, and their business has 
been greatly expanded of late by the addition of 
new buildings and the opening of a basement sec- 
tion. Raphael Weill, president of the company, 
plans to leave France for San Francisco early in 

September for a stay of six months. 

The San Francisco offices of Elms & Sellon, 
conducted under the direction of T. J. Waldron 
and I. M. Lannin, have been removed from 742 
Market Street to the Pacific Building at Market 
and Fourth streets. 

Nathan Mayer, of the Lazare.Klein Co., San 
Francisco, plans to sail for Honolulu in Septem- 
ber to establish agencies and to inaugurate a sell- 
ing campaign. 

The H. C. Capwell Co., of Oakland, installed 
the draperies and handled the decorating work in 
the Modern Home Electrical, an Oakland home 
that was open to the public for a limited period 
to permit the demonstration of modern ciectrical 
devices. 

Harry E. Jackson, son of Henry K. Jack- 
son, president of the Jackson Furniture Co., 
Oakland, recently underwent an operation for 
appendicitis. 

More than one thousand buyers attended the 
semi-annual Buyers’ Week held by the San Fran- 
cisco Furniture Exchange, 1055 Market Street, 
and purchases amounting to more than one mil- 
lion dollars are reported. So successful have 
these events been that it has been found neces- 
sary to build a new exhibition building, and this 
is now in course of erection. Speakers of na- 
tional note attended the daily luncheons, and 
among these were Senator James Inman, who 
spoke on the Japanese question, and urged mem- 
bers of the trade to launch a campaign to prevent 
Orientals from gaining a foothold in the furni- 
ture business, a catastrophe which seems immi- 
nent. 

W. E. Chamberlain, of Hamburger’s, Los 
Angeles, the newly elected president of the Cali- 
fornia Retail Dry Goods Association, has issued 
an appeal for an increased membership, setting 
forth the objects of the organization. This organ- 
ization now has sufficient funds at its command 
for carrying on needed work, and a comprehen- 


sive program of educational and protective work 
has been outlined. T. A. CiurcH. 





A VERITABLE MUSEUM DISPLAY. 

HEN Eugene Orsenigo returned from his 

recent trip to Europe he brought with him 
a collection of antique furniture that constitutes 
a veritable museum—and we say this conserva- 
tively. The huge sales floor is simply crowded, 
and while it is difficult for the unpractised eye to 
discern between the antique and the reproduc- 
tion, the exhibition as a whole is dominated by 
museum pieces of the utmost value to the trade 
and the student. 

These pieces are mostly Italian and French, 
but they represent also in many instances types 
that were subsequently adopted by the English. 

We note, for example, Flemish and French 
types of the late Louis XIV, and recognize im- 
mediately the styles so generally attributed to 
Charles II and William and Mary. 

We note an elaborate lounge and side chairs, 
unquestionably French, but of the type made 
famous by Chippendale as “ribbon backed.” 

Naturally any antiques of the Eighteenth 
Century, to have survived the times, must have 
been substantial, and it is this class of Louis XIV 
and XV furniture that Mr. Orsenigo secured. 
All the chairs and lounges in the collection are 
covered with tapestries, petit-point or gros-point. 
Consoles, desks and tables are in infinite variety, 
some lacquered and marquetried, of the styles 
that came into France about 1675, and the drop 
handles and brass key escutcheons to doors are 
subtle marks of authenticity. 

One example of an ivory-inlay desk is very 
interesting, and not the least commendable in the 
exhibit is a reproduction piece, with elaborate 
ormolu ornamentation, that is really quite extra- 
ordinary. 

Flanders kas contributed a number of chairs 
and tables, but in the main the collection is 
Italian and French. Venetian mirror frames of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, carved, 
decorated, or gilded, are shown—all genuine ex- 
amples of the styles of mirrors that came into 
vozue in Italy with the introduction of the “look- 
ing” glass in 1507. 

The Orsenigo collection is well worth ex- 
amining, and in the fabric end also it constitutes 
an interestine study, presenting a variety of old 
weaves, including Italian and Flemish tapestries, 
some admirable Aubussons, and needlework ex- 
amples of the historic types used for coverings. 
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OPENING OF “UPHOLSTERY” CLUB ROOMS 


N WEDNESDAY evening, September 15, 

the formal opening of the new club rooms of 
the Upholstery Association: of America took 
place. The new rooms at 69 Madison Avenue 
had been in the hands of an energetic decorating 
committee during the month of August, and a 
complete transformation has been brought about. 

New furnishings, new decorations and new 
lighting equipment have been provided through- 
out. While the rooms are not elaborately fur- 
nished, they are exceedingly homelike and com- 
fortable. 

The quarters consist of a lounge, a billiard 
room, and a dining- 
room, all being inter- 


papered in green paper, printed in burlap effect. 

The dining room, which is at the rear, has 
accommodations for about fifty diners. It has 
six square mahogany-finished tables, and there 
will be a large, round mahogany table, which is 
still to be supplied. A plentiful supply of bent- 
wood dining chairs has been provided. 

For meetings, seating accommodation can 
be readily arranged for sixty to seventy-five 
people without auxiliary equipment. The bay 
window in the dining room is treated similarly to 
the windows of the lounge. It is also provided 
with a window seat, which has been upholstered 

in cretonne to match 





communicating and 
so arranged that they 
may be thrown into 


After several years of 


the curtains. The 
walls of this room are 
covered with grass 


one long room for 
meeting purposes. 
The lounge is 
furnished with large 
reed armchairs, cush- 
ioned in gray and 
brown striped mate- 
rial, similar to tap- 
estry denim. The 


planning the Uphol- 
stery Association of 
America now has 
comfortable and com- 
modious club rooms 
for the benefit of its 
own members and for 
the convenience of 
out-of-town uphol- 
stery men. 


cloth, and the Lin- 
crusta dado has been 
painted to match the 
general color treat- 
ment of the room. 
The woodwork 
throughout the entire 
quarters is ivory and 
the ceilings are just a 
shade off the white. 


windows in this room, 
of which there are 





Invitations to the 








three, are equipped 

with white opaque shades, lace panel shades, and 
draped curtains of printed terry. In this room 
there is a large richly carved marble mantel- 
piece, which is the central feature of the room. 
Over this hangs the satin banner carried by the 
Upholstery Association in the Preparedness 
Parade. 

The doors of the billiard room have por- 
tiéres of chenille in solid color. The billiard 
table is of the combination billiard-pool type, 
made by Brunswick-Balke, and has the regula- 
tion 4% x 9 foot top. Both these rooms are 
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opening were sent to 
the executive officers 
of all the traveling men’s associations affiliated 
with the National Council, also to the Carpet 
Association of America. Neat cards and a letter 
announcing the formal opening were mailed also 
to the entire membership of the organization. A 
simple buffet lunch, consisting of sandwiches, 
salad and punch was served during the evening, 
and a fairly representative gathering was in at- 
tendance. 

According to the announcements sent out, 
the rooms are now ready for use, and the mem- 
bers are invited to avail themse'ves of its privi- 








leges. A table d’hote lunch will be served every 
day in the dining room from 11:30 to 2, at 
seventy-five cents. Dinner may also be served, 
5 :30 to 7:30, as may be required. 

The committee in charge of the decorations 
consisted of S. S. Anhalt, A. M. Barbe, Lester 
W. Bond, John W. Stephenson, chairman. The 
house committee, under whose jurisdiction the 
quarters are now operating, is composed of Salo 
Stroheim, Thomas H. Watson, George Mc- 
Geachin, John W. Stephenson, W. E. Rosenthal, 
Harry E. Scripture, Dan Fernandes, Lester W. 
Bond, chairman. 





ANNOUNCING OUR “HANDBOOK.” 

HE publishers of this magazine are at work 

on the preparation of a handbook of the 
upholstery and allied trades which will provide 
the buyer of ‘upholstery accessories with a com- 
plete reference book of the entire jobbing, manu- 
facturing and importing field. 

This book will differ from any other similar 
book offered to our trade in its methods of classi- 
fication, to which we have given a great deal of 
consideration, and it will also differ in the nature 
of the material it provides. Some of the essen- 
tial features it will contain are as follows: 

A comprehensive classification of manufac- 
turers throughout the United States, classified 
with regard to the products they make, import, 
job, or sell as agents. 

An exceedingly simple method of designat- 
ing whether the firm listed is a manufacturer, 
jobber or selling agent. 

An alphabetical list of wholesale representa- 
tives in the principal cities. 

A glossary of fabric trade names giving 
makers and trade-marks. 

An explanation of fabric manufacture and 
characteristics, taking in the main divisions, such 
as prints, damasks, tapestries, etc. 

A chart for the selection of harmonious 
color combinations. 

An alphabetical index of all advertisers. 

A list of New York resident buyers classi- 
fied by firms, and a list of out-of-town firms, giv- 
ing resident buyers, shipping and packing agents. 

An illustrated thumbnail chart of period 
style characteristics in furniture and decoration. 

These features are by no means all that the 
book will contain, but they are sufficient to make 
it of such value that every buyer of these prod- 
ucts will find it worth having and preserving. 

The book will be a handy size, approxi- 


mately 54% x 714 inches, and the page size will 
be in direct proportion to the pages of THE Up- 
HOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DEcoRATOR. This hand 
book is expected to be ready some time in Janu- 
ary, and it will be a permanent yearly feature of 
the service this magazine renders to the uphol- 
stery and allied trades. 








EDWARD POLLITZ. 
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EDWARD POLLITZ. 
DWARD POLLITZ, of Pollitz, LeFort & 

Keon, died very suddenly at his home on 
Friday evening, September 3, while seated with a 
party of friends. The deceased had been.a suf- 
ferer for some time with heart trouble, and this 
no doubt was the cause of his sudden death. 

Mr. Pollitz was exceedingly well known in 
the trade, having been in business for the past 
thirty years as Eppenstein, Pollitz & Co., Pollitz, 
Kaufman & LeFort, and as Pollitz, LeFort & 
Keon. He was born in Cincinnati fifty-nine years 
ago, and was a member of the Shekinah Lodge, 
No. 246, and Keystone Chapter, No. 175, of the 
Masonic order, also of the Ohio Society, the 
Mercantile Club and the Philmont Country Club. 
He was a member of the Congregation Keneseth 
Israel. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Clara B. 
Pollitz ; his mother, Mrs. Jacob Pollitz; a daugh- 
ter, Miss Lydia Pollitz, and a brother, Philip J. 
Pollitz. Funeral services were conducted with 
Masonic rites at an undertaking establishment on 
Broad Street, September 6. Interment was in 
Mt. Sinai Cemetery. 

The death of Mr. Pollitz follows very closely 
that of Mr. Keon, another partner of the firm, 
whose obituary was published in July. 

The business will be continued as before 
under the direction of Mr. LeFort Sr. and Mr. 
LeFort Jr. 
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Illustrating the method of attaching and emplo ying the La France automobile vacuum cleaner. 


VACUUM CLEANER OPERATED BY 

AUTOMOBILE. 

T IS a well known fact that dust is an unavoid- 

able concomitant of furniture upholstering, 

and in shops where reupholstering is done there 

is naturally.a great deal more dust than in the 

shops where only new work 
is performed. 

For this reason, any 
simple and convenient method 
which could be used to re- 
move dust from pieces in 
process of work or stored in 
the shop, would meet with the 
quick appreciation of the shop 
owner. 

There has recently been 
placed upon the market a type 
of portable vacuum cleaner 
that is operated by the ex- 
haust of an automobile. Oper- 
ation of the device is shown 
by the illustrations presented 
herewith, and while it was not 
originally designed for any 
other purpose than the re- 
moval of dust from the in- 
terior of a car, it is said that 
the suction is more powerful 
than that of the average 
vacuum cleaner. 

This suggests the possi- 
bility of using the device for 
other and more necessary purposes, including 
that of removing surface dust in the upholsterer’s 
shop. Indeed it might be employed for cleaning 
small rugs or for household cleaning, concerning 
which the enterprising upholsterer in the small 
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town very frequently is called upon for assist- 
ance. 

The device weighs less than five pounds, 
complete, and apart from the use it might be to 
the upholsterer, it is an important accessory 
which the upholsterer might offer for sale. 





UPHOLSTERY TRADE 
GOLF TOURNAMENT. 
LANS have been arranged 
for an invitation golf 
tournament of the Upholstery 
Trade Golf Association, to 
take place at the Canoe Brook 
Country Club, Summit, N. J., 
September 30 and October 1, 
these days, Thursday and Fri- 
day, having been determined 
upon as the most acceptable 
dates for the majority. 

Any one connected with 
the lace-curtain 
and drapery trades is quali- 
fied to enter the tournament, 


upholstery, 


provided he meets with the 
club’s conditions. 

Prizes will be offered to 
the winners in the different 
classes, the main trophy of the 
tournament being a_ special 
cup donated by T. A.Cawthra. 

All participants will be 
required to pay a fee of $5 to 
cover the expenses, and those desiring to enter 
the tournament should communicate at once, with 
check, to Martin Blumenthal, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Upholstery Trade Golf- Association, 
395 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 










































































Decorative suggestions, from a booklet of Marshall Field & Co. 








Cushion suggestions, from a booklet by Marshall Field & Co. 


DEMONSTRATING MANY USES OF 
FABRICS. 

HEN Mr. Munro, up in McCreery’s, put in 

a generous line of wicker and willow fur- 
niture and upholstered it in cretonne, with an 
abundance of cushions of every sort, he pro- 
moted the sale of printed goods tremendously be- 
cause he demonstrated its practical use. 

In the wholesale trade, Cheney Bros. have 
always demonstrated the use of their fabrics. 
They take it for granted that we can visualize 
fabrics for upholstering, but that we could not 
imagine the various uses of their fabrics for 
bookbinding, lamp-shades and the hundred and 
one decorative articles for the boudoir, library 
and living-room. 

Some time ago we referred to the fact that 
Marshall Field & Co. had gone in for the produc- 
tion of these unconsidered items; and it would 
pay the decorator and dealer alike to follow suit, 
and show these articles liberally and conspicuous- 
ly as a means of demonstrating the unlimited 
uses of upholstery goods. The page illustrated in 
this number shows some of the Marshall Field 
pieces. 

The power of suggstion is an old subject, but 
in no business is it quite as potent an influence as 
in the business of decorating and furnishing. 


THE GRIFFIN OUTING. 
MPLOYEES of the Robt. Griffin Co. and 
their families held their annual outing on 

August 22, going from the factory in Jersey City 
by automobile to Munger’s, New Dorp, S. I. 
Breakfast and dinner were served at the beach, 
the former being at 11:30 a. m., and the latter 
at 6 P. M. 

The program of athletic events consisted of 
surf bathing, a baseball game, married men vs. 
single men; fifty-yard dash for girls; one hun- 
dred-yard dash for men; shoe race for girls; shoe 
race for men; a three-legged race for men, and a 
wrestling match. 
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The events were keenly contested, and the 
winners were the recipients of handsome prizes 
donated by Robt. B. Griffin. Following the events 
the party indulged in dancing until dinner was 
served, and the day was pronounced a splendid 
success. 

Mr. Griffin has announced his intention to 
give an outing of this kind annually so as to pro- 
mote the co-operative spirit among employees. 





THE ABBOTT SALES CONVENTION. 

CONVENTION of the traveling men and 

executives of A. Theo. Abbott & Co. was 
he'd at the kome office at Wayne Junction, Phila- 
delphia, on September 1 and 2. 

The convention was called for the purpose 
of securing the salesmen’s ideas on the new line 
for Spring; to learn Mr. Abbott’s plans, and to 
discuss methods of general development with re- 
gard to the business and its products. At the first 
meeting Mr. Abbott made a comprehensive ex- 
position of his plans with regard to advertising, 
and discussed the general idea to be sought in the 
distribution of the firm’s products. 

In the eveniny the party was entertained at 
dinner on the roof garden of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, the function being graced by the presence 
of Mrs. Abbott. Subsequent to this the party 
attended Victor Herbert’s new opera, “The Girl 
in the Spotlight,” and on the next day enjoyed 
a series of games of golf at the Whitemarsh 
Country Club, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 

It is needless perhaps to say that the entire 
proceedings were thorcuthly enjoyed and re- 
sulted in much benefit to the individuals and the 
organization as a whole. 


N INNOVATION of the month at Marshali 

Field’s, New York, is the introduction of a 
rug department, under the supervision of Mr. 
Bigelow. The firm some time ago purchased a 
mill in Philadelphia, making what is known as 
the “Homecrest,” a Wilton rug. 








IMPORTANT TO TRAVELING MEN. 

RAVELING men should make special note 

of the dates of October 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, for 
on these days voters, who by reason of their 
vocation are compelled to be absent on Election 
Day, will be permitted to register at the offices of 
the Board of Elections in their own county and 
make affidavit of the circumstances which will 
cause them to be absent from home on Novem- 
ber 2. 

“The applicant must be a qualified voter who 
will be absent unavoidably on business on a road 
running out of the county or is in federal employ 
outside the county, and the application must be 
made in good faith. 

“Upon this application the Board of Elec- 
tions determines whether the applicant is entitled 
to vote as an absentee, and delivers a special ba'- 
lot, a list of candidates and an official envelop>. 
The absentee voter marks the ballot in the usual 
way and mails or delivers it to the Board of Elec- 
tions not later than noon of Friday, October 29. 
If it is delivered at the office of the board later 
it will not be counted. 

In New York City the registration days are 
the days mentioned above, from 5 p. m. until 
10:30 ep. M. Outside of New York, in cities or 
villages of 5,000 population or more, there will be 
four days for registration, 8, 9, 15 and 16. On 
these four days registration is between the hours 
of 7 a. M. and 10 Pp. M. 

This is the first election at which traveling 
men will be able to exercise the privilege of ab- 
sentee voting, which the Upholstery Associa- 
tion and other travelers’ associations and the 
National Council campaigned for and carried to 
a successful conclusion last year. Great as this 
privilege is, however, it has a limitation which 
was not intended in the original draft of the plan. 
That is the limitation referring to registration. It 
was in the original plan that the absentee privi- 
lege carried the provision for absentee registra- 
tion as well as absentee voting. Active campai?zn- 
ing is now under way to obtain the absentee regis- 
tration privilege also, but that will not be avail- 
able this year. 

Men whose business demands that they be 
away from home on Election Day should see to 
it that they register and obtain their ballots on 
one of the days quoted above. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the Board of Elections 
will consider that only a bona fide absence on 
business comes with the provisions of the law, 
vacation and pleasure trips not being included. 


DIX MILLS IN NEW LOCATION. 

IX MILLS and Dix Bros., formerly of 6 

West Eighteenth Street, are now located at 
223-225 Fifth Avenue, New York. In their new 
quarters, which are on the mezzanine floor, and 
cccupy over 5,000 square feet, there is ample op- 
portunity to fully display their respective lines of 
curtains and draperies and rugs, carpets, 
linoleums, etc. 

A service department has been established 
in the new quarters, and to this department a cus- 
tomer of Dix Bros. may in turn send his cus- 
tomer. 

For instance, the Smith Co., a regular cus- 
tomer of Dix Bros., does not happen to have in 
stock a particular rug which Mrs. Jones is look- 
ing for. Smith’s simply arrange with Dix Bros.’ 
service department to have Mrs. Jones call on 
them and view their stock in its entirety. The 
price she pays for the rug selected is just what 
she would have paid at the Smith Co., and thus 
the latter is fully protected. Such a service .can- 
not but be mutually helpful to Dix Bros. and their 
customers. 





SCHNEIDER’S LINE IN LOS ANGELES. 
HE line of Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co. is 
now shown in permanent quarters at Los 
Angeles, room 218, Story Building, 610 South 
Broadway. The salesrooms are operated under 
the direction of Chas. S. Darling, with F. A. 
©’Connell in direct charge. 





TAPESTRONA, A NEW FABRIC. 


NEW fabric for furniture upholstery is 
called ‘“Tapestrona,’ brought out in the 
Leona fabrics (Titus Blatter & Co.). It is an 
unusually heavy cretonne of cotton with jute fill- 
ing. The advance pattern we have seen is in ex- 
cellent tapestry effect. Several patterns are now 
on the way. The goods are fifty inches wide and 
apparently of great tensile strength. 





NEW LINES IN CURTAINS AND YARD 
GOODS. 
‘NEW line of filet panels and curtains, with 
inset medallions, in several new combina- 
tions, is being shown by the Corona Lace Mills. 
These are features in a large display of filet, 
nottingham, scrim, marquisette and net curtains 
and panels. The Corona mills are also exhibit- 
ing new effects in filet, nets, cretonnes, printed 
and fancy scrim, and marquisette piece goods. 
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THE MOHAWK MILLS. 
'& J. SLOANE, sole selling agents for 
¢ McCleary, Wallin & Crouse and Shuttle- 
worth Bros. Co., announce the consolidation of 
these two carpet manufacturing plants under the 
name of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. “This,” 
the announcement continues, “the natural result 


of years of close business association between _ 


managements, affects neither policy nor person- 
nel, and will work to the advantage of the trade 
by focusing their combined efforts and experi- 
ence on the continued production of floor cover- 
ings of the finest quality and design.” 

The present production of the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc., consists of Axminster rugs, 
velvet rugs, seamless tapestry rugs, Wilton rugs, 
body Brussels rugs and chenille rugs and carpets. 
It is with the chenille product that the decorative 


trade is most familiar. These are made in many 


qualities, any size, shape or color, plain, figured - 


and special design, any length and seamless up to 
thirty feet wide. 





IN NEW SALESROOMS. 
HAMBORD, INC., successors to Patten & 
Boynton, are now located in their new sales- 
rooms at 66 West Forty-eighth Street, New 
York. They display a comprehensive collection 
of hand-blocked linens, velvets, silks, muslins and 
batiks, largely the products of Martine, Paris, for 
whom they are sole agents. Their new telephone 
number is Bryant 9073. 


The Ohio Paint and Wall Paper Co., 131- 
139 Second Street, Canton, Ohio, report doing 
an excellent business. This concern was for- 
merly Drum & Olmstead. 


F. C. Valentine, the Alliance, Ohio, wall- 
paper dealer, has recently removed to larger 
quarters at 203 East Main Street. 

Miss Emma Tressel, sister of Mrs. Myron 
White, Alliance, Ohio, died August 17, of men- 
ingitis. She was employed at her sister’s wall- 
paper store and was only ill a few days. 

William Nehls, 862-866 Washington Street, 
Appleton, Wis., is erecting a new cement building 
for his wall-paper and paint business. 

The Great White Way, Inc., which until late- 
ly have dealt exclusively in white cotton goods, 
toweling, cotton and linen dress goods, etc., have 
now opened two upholstery departments under 
the management of E. A. Fry. 
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SPECIALIZING IN FINE HANDICRAFTS. 
EGINA BERNSTEIN, specializing in hand- 
sewn interior decorations, has in three years 
increased her workroom quarters from a single 
room to the entire three-story building which her 
business now occupies at 152 East Eighty-second 
Street, Néw York. 

Miss Bernstein is showing an attractive line 
of cushions, bedspreads, curtains, table-covers 
and lamp-shades. In addition she enjoys an envi- 
able reputation for her lace work. 





WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


SCHREMSER—C, E. Schremser, who for the 
past four years has been assistant to Mr. Bisbee, 
Mandel Bros.’ upholstery buyer, has been placed 
in charge of the upholstery department of the T. 
A. Chapman Co., Milwaukee. - 

Drupinc—Ed. J. Druding Jr. is a recent ad- 
dition to the staff of Alex. Jamieson & Co. 











FLEMING—E. H. Fleming, the new buyer 
for the retail upholstery department of the Tror- 
licht & Duncker Co., St. Louis, has been in the 
market recently. H. W. Wilson, who formerly 
bought for this department, is, giving his entire 
attention to the wholesale department. Mr. 
Fleming has for several years been in charge of 
the contract department and is well qualified to 
fill his new position. 


Mittett—A. W. Millett is covering the 
territory from New York to Kansas City for the 
Stone-Cline Curtain Co., of Boston. Mr. Millett 
reports a very satisfactory trade for the firm’s 
ruffle curtains, made on the basis of the King 
patent, which provides an extra fullness of ruffle 
without the necessity of taping. 


WeiseE—Henry Weise, on September 5, cele- 
brated his thirtieth anniversary as an expert 
shade maker with T. M. James & Co. 


BarBE—A. M. Barbe, of Alex. Jamieson & 
Co., has been confined to his home for the last 
two weeks with an attack of acute bronchitis. 
He is making rapid progress toward recovery 
and will be himself again in a few days. 


Le Peton—W. E. Le Peton, who was for 
seventeen years on the salesforce of the Mills & 
Gibb Corp., has engaged with Ulrich Woltmann 
& Co., controllers of the Roland Mill Mfg. Co., 
40 White Street. Mr. Le Peton is covering the 
territory of New York City and suburbs with 
this firm’s imported and domestic lines. 








ALpER—Robt. J. Alder, of Billwiller Bros.’ 
lace-curtain department, sailed with his wife and 
family for New York on September 4, on the SS. 
Ryndam, expecting to arrive September 15. Mr. 
Alder, while in Switzerland, underwent a serious 
operation for an abscess of the stomach. He was 
laid up for several weeks, but from advices writ- 


ten just before he sailed has practically recovered . 


and will shortly be himself again. 


Owen—Richard Owen, upholstery buyer 
for the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, who has been 
abroad in the interests of his department. landed 
in New York Monday, September 6. After 
spending a short time in the metropolis, he left 
for Detroit. 


SITZMAN—Robert C. Sitzman, Los Angeles, 
Pacific Coast representative for A. Theo. Abbott 
& Co., Philadelphia, has been making his semi- 
annual visit to the mill with reference to the line 
for next season. While in the East he visited 
all the larger Eastern points, New York, Boston 
and Chicago, and according to his plans was to 
leave Philadelphia about September 10 on his 
regular trip covering the Far West territory. 


Armstronc—O. C. Armstrong, formerly 
with William R. Moore & Co., is the head of an 
organization to engage in the wholesale dry- 
goods business in Memphis, Tenn., capitalized at 
$1,000,000. The organization’s offices are located 
in the Fisher Building, that city. 


WEARNE—Harry Wearne having returned 
to this country from England, is established at 
103 Park Avenue, where he is devoting himself 
entirely to the production of cretonnes, all of 
which are imported. The Zuber line of papers is 
now controlled entirely by A. L. Diament, of 
Philadelphia, with New York offices at 101 Park 
Avenue. 


Troup—Alex. J. Troup, formerly with Wit- 
combe McGeachin & Co., has joined the sales- 
force of John Darling & Co., and will cover the 
Middle West territory. 


EuRMAN—Fred. Ehrman, for the past five 
years with French & Bassett, Duluth, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Balsillie as upholstery buyer with 
Schuneman & Evans, St. Paul. 


Treacue—E. D. Teague returned last week 
from South America, where he had been for 
nearly three months, visiting Brazil, the Argen- 
tine Republic, Chile and Peru. Apart from busi- 
ness interests, the trip was exceedingly interest- 
ing. On August 19 he crossed the Andes at an 








elevation of 10,400 feet, with one thousand snow 
shovelers 2head of the train, digging through the 
storm that had blocked the tracks. At Valparaiso 
he took the West Coast trip home by way of 
Panama. The North American Lace Co. have 
opened many offices as a result of his trip. 


BLUMENTHAL—Sidney Blumenthal returned 
from Europe, September 15. 


Fauscr—We are glad to report that G. M. 
Fauser has recovered from the siege‘of illness 
which confined him to the hospital for some time. 


Heston—Howard M. Heston, of the M. H. 
Birge Co., recently sailed for Europe and will be 
gone about six weeks. 
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Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. 
charge, One Dollar. 


Minimum 
In every case regarded in strict confidence. 


WANTED—DRAPERY MAN to take charge of work- 
room. Must have a thorough knowledge of cutting 


- and installing draperies, be able to estimate and suggest 


practical decorations for homes. A splendid opportunity 
for ambitious young man desirous of working up to 
buyer’s position. Give full details as to experience and 
qualifications, also salary expected. J. F. Stampicr Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


A VERY FINE OPPORTUNITY for a decorator ex- 

ecutive with capital and ability. We will sublet in 
our big new store and give concessions on either per- 
centage or rental basis, our rug, drapery and decorative 
department. Only those with best references necd ap- 
ply. W. M. Burdine’s Sons, Miami, Fla. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED DRAPERY HANGER, 

young man preferred. Wire or write us fully regard- 
ing experience, age, whether married or single, and 
salary wanted. Bass Furniture & Carpet Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


WE have a good and remuncrative opening for first- 

class drapery and furniture salesman, position pcrma- 
nent. A first-class young man would do well to com- 
municate with us. Address Parker-Gardner Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 


SALESMAN, visiting South Atlantic and Gulf States, 

to handle a well established line of shade rollers on 
commission basis. Addrcss “American,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


YOUNG MAN, with exccutive and selling ability, hav- 

ing over ten years’ experience covering most details of 
manufacturing in upholstery lines, wishes to change 
position. Salary second consideration. Address “Manu- 
facturing,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—FLOOR SALESMAN bv old established 

wholesale upholstery house. Must h> a man of wide 
experience and personal acquaintanceshin with out-of- 
town buyers and familiar with New York Citv condi- 
tions. State full particulars and salary expected. Ad- 
dress “Experience,” care The Upholsterer. 
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WANTED—COMPETENT DRAPERY SALESMEN, 
desirable and permanent positions for satisfactory 
parties. Address Duff & Repp Furniture Co., 1216-24 
Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
POSITION WANTED by woman with secretarial 
training and experience, and natural decorative ability, 
in association with a decorative establishment where her 
talents will have recognition. Address “E. S.,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


WALL-PAPER SALESMAN WANTED by up-to- 
date home furnishings store. A man competent to 
take full charge of department. This is an opportunity 
for a good man. Write 309 People Bank Building, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 
WANTED—HAND-CUTTING MACHINE, 20 to 30- 
inch, also small stitcher. Good condition only. Ad- 
dress Art Wall Paper Co., 105 W. Court Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
EXPERIENCED YOUNG WOMAN DECORATOR 
wants position. Is a college graduate, was art trained 
in best New York schools; has published interior deco- 
rating articles; has studied salesmanship. Address 
“Ambitious,” care The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY SALESMAN WANTED with experience 
in selling best retail trade. Give full particulars con- 
cerning your age, experience, past and present connec- 
tions, references, and salary desired. Robt. Keith Furn. 
& Carpet Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
VARNISH REMOVER AND FURNITURE POL- 
ISH FORMULAS—best on earth by test. Informa- 
tion, Grogg Upholstering Co., 312 N. Western Avenue, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


DECORATIVE SALESMAN wanted to sell a high- 
class trade. Able to take contracts for entire furnigh- 
ings as well as sell fine and medium furniture from 
stock. Address “Baltimore,” care of The Upholsterer. 
CAPABLE, ENERGETIC MAN, thoroughly experi- 
enced in floor coverings and draperies, desires respon- 
sible position with first-class firm in Dallas or Fort 
Worth by January 1. Furniture house preferred. Ad- 
dress “Future,” care The Upholsterer. 
SITUATION WANTED by thoroughly experienced 
drapery man of sixteen years’ trade as foreman in 
measuring, cutting out and hanging draperies of all 
descriptions, wall coverings, etc. Middle West states 
preferred. Address “J. L.,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY SALESMAN; must have clientele and be 
thoroughly familiar with drapery line. Handle and 
know line of lace curtains, nets, madras, cretonnes, 
scrims, marquisettes and bedspreads. Commission ‘basis 
with drawing account for following territories: Michi- 
gan and Ohio, with headquarters in Detroit; Texas, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas, with headquarters in Okla- 
homa City or Dalla; Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, with headquarters in Minneapolis; Western 
states, with headquarters in Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco. All applications treated confidentially. Give past 
experience and reference in first letter. Address 
“Madras,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN to cover all cities in Ohio and Michigan 
over 10,000. E. C. Carter & Son, 912 Broadway, New 
York City. 
SALESMAN open for position. Twenty years’ prac- 
tical experience, ten years selling. Capable of 
handling small or large contracts for furnishings, 
draperies and upholstering. Address “Decorator,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
FOREMAN wants position. Twenty-five years’ good 
practical training in the best shops in shades, awnings, 
draperies and upholstering. Address “Practical,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SITUATION WANTED—A highly trained experi- 
enced designer, capable of planning complete interiors 
with architecture and furniture detail, sketching the 
same in color, working drawings, and estimates, best 
references, is open for engagement. Address “Capable,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
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SALESMAN WANTED to carry line of lace and novy- 
elty curtains and drapery piece goods, on commission 
basis, for the Middle West and Far West, Coast and 
South. Address “Commission,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—TAPESTRY, lace-curtain or kindred lines 
by gentleman now covering the State of Pennsylvania, 
cities Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. Address “Tapestry,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE HAVE AN OPENING and excellent opportunity 
for a high-grade drapery salesman, must be familiar 
with all kinds of drapery fabrics and able to make sug- 
gestions that will meet with the approval of the better 
class of trade. Applicant must be accustomed to 
handling high-class trade. Trorlicht-Duncker Carpet 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





HIGH-CLASS SALESMEN 


Calling on Department Stores 
Wanted to Handle a Side Line 


and kindred Draperies with profit to yourself 
and benefit to your trade. Write us, in con- 
fidence, and make clear territory covered. 
Address ‘‘ Valances,” care The Upholsterer. 





You can carry our WINDOW VALANCES 
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